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ESCAPE FROM THE MOORS. 

O N the afternoon of the 1st of July, as I was tending 
my horse in the fields, All’s chief slave and four 
Moors arrived at Queira, and took up their lodging at the 
Dooty’s house. My interpreter, Johnson, who suspect^ 
the nature of this visit, sent two boys to overhear their 
conversation: from which he learnt that they were sent 
to convey me back to Bubaker. The same evening two 
of the Moors came privately to look at my horse, and 
one of them proposed taking it to the Dooty’s hut; but 
the other observed that such a precaution was unneces¬ 
sary, as I could never escape upon such an animal. They 
then inquired where I slept, and returned to their com¬ 
panions. 

All this was like a stroke of thunder to me; for I 
dreaded nothing so much as confinement again among 
the Moors, from whose barbarity I had nothing but death 
to expect. I therefore determined to set ofi immediately 
for Bambarra, a measure which I thought offered almost 
the only chance of saving my life and gaining the object 
of my mission. I commjinicated the design to Johnson; 
who, althqugh he <^ Haud_gd my resolution, was so far 
from showing any mCMH^on to accompany me, that he 
solemnly protest^ he’??ouid rather forfeit his wages than 
go any farther. He told me that Daman had agreed to 
give him half the price of a slave for his service in con¬ 
ducting a gang of slaves to Gambia, and that he was 
determined to embrace the opportunity of returning to 
his wife and family. '' t 

Having no hopes therefore of persuading him to accom- 
pwy me, I resolved to proceed by myself. About mid¬ 
night 1 got my clothes in readiness, which consisted of 
two shirts, two pair of trousers, two pocket-handker¬ 
chief, an upper and under waistcoat, a hat, and a pair of 
half-boots; these, with a cloak, constituted my whole 
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wardrobe. And I had not one single bead nor any other 
article of value in my possession, to purchase victuals for 
myself or com for my horse. 

( About daybreak, Johnson, who had been listening to 
the Moors all night, came and whispered to me that they 
were asleep. The awful crisis was now arrived, when I 
was again either to taste the blessing of freedom, or lan¬ 
guish out my days in captivity. A cold sweat moistened 
my forehead as I thought on the dreadful alternative, and 
reflected that, one way or the other, my fate must be 
decided in the course of the ensuing day. But to de¬ 
liberate was to lose the only chance of escaping. So, 
taking up my bundle, I stepped gently over the Negro es, 
who were sleeping in the open air; and having mounted 
my horse I bade Johnson farewell, desiring him to take 
particular care of the papers I had entrusted him with, 
and inform my friends in Gambia that he had left me in 
good health, on my way to Bambarra. 

I proceeded with great caution, surveying each bush, 
and frequently listening and looking beWnd me for the 
Moorish horsemen, until I was about a mile from the 
town, when I was surprised to find myself in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a Korree, belonging to the Moors. The shep¬ 
herds followed me for about a mile, hooting and throwing 
stones after me; and when I was out of their reach and 
had begun to indulge the pleasing hopes of escaping, I was 
again greatly alarmed to hear somebody holla behind me; 
and, looking back, I saw three Moors on horseback coming 
after me at full speed, whooping and brandishing their 
double-barrelled guns. I knew it was in vain to think of 
escaping, and therefore turned back and met them; when 
two of them caught hold of my bridle, one on each side, 
and the third, presenting his musket, told me I must go 

back to Ali. I a 

When the human mind has for some time been fluctuat¬ 
ing between hope and despair, tortured with anxiety, and 
hurried from one extreme to another, it affords a sort of 
gloomy relief to know the worst that can possibly hap¬ 
pen ; such was my situation. An indifference about life 
and all its enjoyments had completely benumbed my 
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faculties, an^I rode back with the Moors with apparent 
unconcern. 3ut a change took place much sooner than 
I had any reason to expect. In passing through some 
thick bushes, one of the Moors ordered me to untie my 
bundle, and show them the contents. Having examined 
the difierent articles, they found nothing worth taldng 
except my cloak, which they considered as a very valu¬ 
able acquisifTra, and one of them pulling it from mo 
wrapped it about himself. This cloak had been of great 
use to me^it served to cover me from the rains in the 
day) and to protect me from the mosquitoes in the nighth 
I therefore earnestly begged him to return it, and followea 
him some little way to obtain it; but, without paying any 
attention to my request, he and one of his companions 
rode off with ^eir prize. When I attempted to follow 
them, the third, who had remained with me, struck my 
horse over the head, and presenting his musket told mo 
I should proceed no farther. 

I now perceived that these men had not been sent by 


any authority to apprehend me, but had pursued me 
solely in the view to rob and plunder me. Turning my 
horse’s head therefore once more towards the east, and 
observing the Moor follow the track of his confederates, 
I congratulated myself on having escaped with my life, 
though in great distress, from such a horde of barbarians. 

I was no sooner out of sight of the Moor than I struck 
mto the woods, to prevent being pursued, and kept push¬ 
ing on with all possible speed, until I found myself near 
some high rocks, which I remembered to have seen in my 
former route from Queira to Deena; and, directing my 
course a little to the northward, I fortunately fell in with 
the path. 

It is impossible to describe the joy that arose in my 
ndnd, when I looked around and concluded Hhat I was 
0 ^ of danger. I felt like one recovered from sickness; 
I breathed freer; I found unusual lightness in my limbs; 
even the Desert looked pleasant; and I dreaded nothing 
w much as falling in with some wandering parties of 
Moors, who might convey me back to the land of thieves 
find murderers from which I had just escaped. 
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I soon became sensible, however, that my situation was 
very deplorable, for I had no means of procuring food nor 
prospect of finding water. (About ten o’clock, perceiving 
a herd of goats feeding close to the road, I took a cir¬ 
cuitous route to avoid being seen; and continued travel¬ 
ling through the wilderness, directing my course by 
compass nearly east-south-east, in order to reach as soon 
as possible some town or village of the kingdom of 
Bambarra. N 

(■ A little'ufter noon, when the burning heat of the sun 
was reflected with double violence from the hot sand, and 
the distant ridges of the hills, seen through the ascending 
vapour, seemed to wave and fluctuate like the imsettled 
sea, I became faint with thirst, and climbed a tree in 
hopes of seeing distant smoke or some other appearance 
of human habitation; but in vain: nothing appeared all 
round but thick underwood and hillocks of white sand. 

About four o’clock, I came suddenly upon a large herd 
of goats; and, pulling my horse into a bush, I watched to 
observe if the keepers were Moors or Negroes. In a little 
time I perceived two Moorish boys, and with some difB- 
culty persuaded them to approach me. They informed 
me that the herd belonged to Ali, and that they were 
going to Deena, where the water was more plentiful, and 
where they intended to stay, until the rain had filled the 
pools in the Desert. They ^owed me their empty water¬ 
skins, and told me that they had seen no water in the 
woods. This account afford^ me but little consolation; 
however, it was in vain to repine, and I pushed on as fast 
as possible in hopes of reacbiing some watering-place in 
the course of the night. My thirst was by this time be¬ 
come insufferable; my mouth was parched and inflamed; 
a sudden dimness would frequently come over my eyes, 
with other symptoms of fainting; and, my horse being 
very much fatigued, I began seriously to apprehend that 
I should perish of thirst. To relieve the burning pain in 
my mouth and throat, I chewed the leaves of different 
shrubs, but found them all bitter and of no service to me. 

A little before sunset, having reached the top of a gentle 
rising, I climbed a high tree from the topmost branches 
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of which I cast a melancholy look over the barren wilder¬ 
ness, but without discovering the most distant trace of 
a human dwelling. The same dismal uniformity of shrubs 
and sand everywhere presented itself, and the horizon 
was as level and uninterrupted as that of the sea. 

Descending from the tree, I found my horse devouring 
the stubble and brushwood with great avidity; and as 
I was now too faint to attempt walking and my horse 
too much fatigued to carry me, I thought it but an act 
of humanity, and perhaps the last I should ever have it 
in my power to perform, to take off his bridle and let him 
shift for himself; in doing which I was suddenly affected 
with sickness and giddiness, and falling upon the sand, 
felt as if the hour of death was fast approaching. ‘ Here, 
then,’ thought I, ‘after a short but ineffectual struggle, 
terminate all my hopes of being useful in my day and 
generation: here must the short span of my life come to 
an end.’ 1 cast (aa I believed) a last look on the sur¬ 
rounding scene; and, whilst I reflected on the avidul 
change that was about to take place, this world with its 
enjoyments seemed to vanish from my recollection. 
Nature, however, at length resumed its functions; and 
on recovering my senses I found myself stretched upon 
the sand, with the bridle still in my hand, and the sun 
just sinking behind the trees. I now summoned all my 
resolution and determined to make another effort to pro¬ 
long my existence. And, aa the evening was somewhat 
cool, I resolved to travel as far aa my limbs would carry 
me, in hopes of reaching (my only resource) a watering- 
pi^. With this view I put the bridle on my horse, and 
driving him before me went slowly along for about an 
hour, when I perceived some lightning from the north¬ 
east : a most delightful sight, for it promised rain. The 
darkness and lightning increased very rapidly, and in less 
^an an hour I heard rfie wind roarin g among the bushes. 
I had already opened my mouth to receive the refreshing 
drops which I expected; but I was instantly covered with 
ft cloud of sand, driven with such force by the wind as to 
T disagreeable sensation to my face and arms; 
ftfid I was oblig^ to mount my horse and stop under a 
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bush, to prevent being suffocated. The sand continued 
to fly in amazing quantities for near an hour, after which 
I again set forward and travelled with difficulty until ten 
o’clock. About this time I was agreeably surprised by 
some very vivid flashes of lightning, followed by a few 
heavy drops of rain. In a little time the sand ceased to 
fly, and I alighted and spread out all my clean clothes 
to collect the rain, which at length I saw would certainly 
fall. (For more than an hour it rained plentifully, and I 
quenched my thirst by wringing and sucking my clothes. 

There being no moon it was remarkably dark, so that 
I was obliged to lead my horse and direct my way by the 
compass, which the lightning enabled me to observe. In 
this manner I travelled with tolerable expedition until 
past midnight; when, the lightning becoming more dis¬ 
tant, I was under the necessity of groping along to the no 
small danger of my hands and eyes. About two o’clock 
my horse started at something; and looking round, I was 
not a little smprised to see a light at a short distance 
among the trees, and supposing it to be a town, I groped 
along the sand in hopes of finding corn-stalks, cotton, or 
other appearances of cultivation, but found none. As 1 
approached, I perceived a number of other lights in dif¬ 
ferent places, and began to suspect that I had fallen upon 
a party of Moors. However, in my present situation, I 
was resolved to see who they were, if I could do it with 
safety. I accordingly led my horse cautiously towards 
the light, and heard, by the lowing of the cattle and the 
clamorous tongues of the herdsmen, that it was a water¬ 
ing-place, and most likely belonged to the Moors. De¬ 
lightful as the sound of the human voice was to me, I 
resolved once more to strike into the woods, and rather 
run the risk of perishing of hunger than trust myself again 
in their hands; but, being still thirsty and dreading the 
approach of the burning day, I thought it prudent tto 
search for the wells, which I expected to find at no great 
distance. In this pursuit, I inadvertently approached so 
near to one of the tents as to be perceived by a woman, 
who immediately screamed out. Two people came Fi¬ 
ning to her assistance from some of the neighbouring 
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tents, and passed so very near to me that I thought I was 
discovered, and hastened again into the woods. 

About a mile from this place, I heard a loud and con¬ 
fused noise somewhere to the right of my course, and in 
a short time was happy to find it was the croaking of 
frogs, which was heavenly music to my ears. I followed 
the sound, and at daybreak arrived at some shallow 
muddy pools, so full of frogs, that it was difficult to dis- 
cemthewater. The noise they made frightened my horse, 
and I was obliged to keep them quiet by beating the 
water with a branch until he had drunk. Having here 
quenched my thirst, I ascended a tree, and the morning 
being calm I soon perceived the smoke of the watering- 
place which I had passed in the night; and observed 
another pillar of smoke, east-south-east, distant twelve 
or fourteen miles. Towards this I directed my route, and 


reached the cultivated ground a little before eleven 
o’clock; where, seeing a number of Negroes at work 
planting com, I inquired the name of the town, and was 
informed that it was a Foulah village, belonging to Ali, 
called Shrilla. I had now some doubts about entering it; 
but my horse being very much fatigued and the day 
growing hot, not to mention the pangs of hunger which 
began to assail me, I resolved to venture, and accordingly 
rode np to the Booty’s house; where I was unfortunately 
denied admittance, and could not obtain even a handful 
^ of com either for myself or horse. Turning from this 
inhospitable door, I rode slowly out of the town, and 
perceiving some low scattered huts without the walls I 
directed my route towards them, knowing that in Africa, 
as weU as in Europe, hospitality does not always prefer 
the highest dwellings. At the door of one of these huts 
wi old motherly-looking woman sat spinning cotton; I 
made signs to her that I was hungry, and inquired if ^e 
1 ^ victuals with her in the hut. She immediately • 
' \ki^ heTdistaff. and desired me, in Arabic, to come 

m. When I had seated myself upon the floor, she set 
t^ore me a dish of kouskous that had been left the pre- 
ceding mght, of which I made a tolerable meal; and in 
. return for this kmdness I gave her one of my pocket- 
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handkerchiefs, begging at the same time a little com for 
my horse, which she readily brought me. 

Overcome with joy at so unexpected a deliverance, I 
lifted up my eyes to heaven, and, whilst my heart swelled 
-* with gratitude, I returned thanks to that gracious and 
bountiTuI'Being, Whose power had supported me under 
so many dangers, and had now spread for me a table in 
the wilderness. 

Whilst my horse was feeding, the people began to 
assemble, and one of them whispered something to my 
hostess, which very much excited her surprise. Though 
I was not well acquainted with the Foul^ language, I 
soon discovered that some of the men wished to appre¬ 
hend and carry me back to Ali, in hopes I suppose of 
receiving a reward. I therefore tied up the com: and, lest 
any one should suspect I had run away from the Moors, 
I took a northerly direction, and went cheerfully along 
driving my horse before me, followed by all the boys and 
girls of the town. When I had travelled about two miles, 
and got quit of all my troublesome attendants, I struck 
again into the woods, and took shelter under a large tree, 
where I found it necessary to rest myself, a bundle of 
twigs serving me for a bed and my saddle for a pidow. 

I was awakened about two o’clock by three Foulahs, 
y who, taking me for a Moor, pointed to the sun, and told 
me it was time to pray. Without entering into conversa¬ 
tion with them, I saddled my horse and continued my 
journey. I travelled over a level but more fertile country 
than I had seen for some time, until sunset; when, coming 
to a path that took a southerly direction, I followed it 
until midnight, at which time I arrived at a small pool 
of rain-water, and the wood being open I determined to 
rest by it for the night. Having given my horse the 
remainder of the com, I made my bed as formerly; but 
the mosquitoes and flies from the pool prevented sleep 
for some time, and I was twice disturbed in the night by 
wild beasts which came very near, and whose bowlings 
kept the horse in continual terror. 

At daybreak I pursued my course through the woods 
as formerly; saw numbers of antelopes, wild hogs, and 
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ostriches; but the soil was more hilly and not so fertile 
as I had found it the preceding day. About eleven o’clock 
I ascended an eminence, where I climbed a tree, and dis¬ 
covered at about eight miles’ distance an open part of the 
country, with several red spots which I concluded were 
cultivated land; and, directing my course that way, came 
to the precincts of a watering-place about one o’clock. 
From the appearance of the place I judged it to belong 
to the Foulahs, and was hopeful that I should meet a 
better reception than I had experienced at Shrilla. In this 
I was not deceived, for one of the shepherds invited me 
to come into his tent and partake of some dates. This 
was one of those low Foulah tents, in which there is room 
just sufficient to sit upright, and in which the family, 
the furniture, &c., seem huddled together like so many 
articles in a chest. When I had crept upon my hands and 
knees into this humble habitation, I found that it con¬ 
tained a woman and three children, who, together with 
the shepherd and myself, completely occupied the floor. 
A dish of boiled com and dates was produced; and the 
master of the famUy, as is customary in this part of the 
country, first tasted it himself, and then desired me to 
follow his example. Whilst I was eating, the children kept 
their eyes fixed upon me; and no sooner did the shepherd 
pronounce the word Nazarani, than they began to cry, 
and their mother crept slowly towards the door, out of 
which she sprang like a greyhound, and was instantly 
followed by her children: so frightened were they at the 
very name of a Christian, that no entreaties could induce 
them to approach the tent. Here I purchased some com 
for my horse in exchange for some brass buttons, and 
having thanked the shepherd for his hospitality, struck 
again into the woods. At sunset I came to a road that 
took the direction for Bambarra, and resolved to follow 
it for the night; but about eight o’clock, hearing some 
people coming from the southward, I thought it prudent 
to hide myself among some thick bushes near the road. 
As these thickets are generally full of wild beasts, I found 
my situation rather unpleasant, sitting in the dark, hold¬ 
ing my horse by the nose, with both hands, to prevent 
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him from neighing, and equally afraid of the natives with¬ 
out and the wild beasts within. Such fears, however, were 
soon dissipated; for the people, after looking round the 
thicket and perceiving nothing, went away, and I hastened 
to the more open parts of the wood, where I pursued my 
journey east-south-east until midnight; when the joyful 
cry of frogs induced me once more to deviate a little from 
my route in order to quench my thirst. Having accom¬ 
plished this from a large pool of rain water, I sought for 
an open place with a single tree in the midst, imder which 
I made my bed for the night. I was disturbed by some 
wolves towards morning, which induced me to set forward 
a little before day: and having passed a small village 
called Wassalita, I came about ten o’clock (July 5th) to 
a Negro town, called Wawra, which properly belongs to 
Kaarta, but was at this time tributary to Mansong, king 
of Bambarra. 

From Travels in Africa. 
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1771-1832 

THE CAPTURE OF ALBERT LEE 

T he tradition of the country, as well as some historical 
evidence, confirmed the opinion that there existed, 
within the old Royal Lodge at Woodstock, a labyrinth, 
or connected series of subterranean passages, built chiefly 
by Henry 11, for the security of his mistress, Rosamond 
Clifford, from the jealousy of his Queen, the celebrated 
Eleanor. Doctor Rochecliffe, indeed, in one of those fits 
of contradiction with which antiquaries are sometimes 
seized, was bold enough to dispute the alleged purpose of 
the perplexed maze of rooms and passages, with which 
the walls of the ancient palace were perforated; but the 
fact was undeniable, that in raising the fabric some Nor¬ 
man architect had exerted the utmost of the complicated 
art which they have often shown elsewhere, in creating 
secret passages, and chambers of retreat and concealment. 
There were stairs, which were ascended merely, as it 
seemed, for the purpose of descending again—passages, 
which, after turning and winding for a considerable way, 
returned to the place where they set out—there were trap¬ 
doors and hatchways, panels and portcullises. Although 
the party was assisted by a sort of ground-plan, made 
out and transmitted by Joseph Tomkins, whose former 
employment in Doctor Rochecliffe’s service had made 
him fully acquainted with the place, it was found imper¬ 
fect; and, moreover, the most serious obstacles to their 
progress occurred in the shape of strong doors, party- 
walls, and iron gates—so that the party blundered on in 
the dark, uncertain whether they were not going further 
from, rather than approaching, the extremity of the 
labyrinth. They were obliged to send for mechanics, with 
sledge-hammers and other instruments, to force one or 
two of those doors, which resisted all other means of 
undoing them. Labouring along in these dusky passages, 
where, from time to time, they were like to be choked bv 
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the dust which their acts of violence excited, the soldiers 
were obliged to be relieved oftener than once, and the 
bulky Corporal Grace-be-here himself puffed and blew 
like a grampus that has got into shoal water. Cromwell 
alone continued, with unabated zeal, to push on his re¬ 
searches—to encourage the soldiers, by the exhortations 
which they best imderstood, against fainting for lack of 
faith—and to secure, by sentinels at proper places, posses¬ 
sion of the ground which they had already exi)lored. His 
acute and observing eye detected, with a sneering smile, 
the cordage and machinery by which the bed of poor 
Desborough had been inverted, and several remains of 
the various disguises, as well as private modes of access, 
by which Desborough, Bletsoi^and Harrison, had been 
previously imposed upon. He pointed them out to Pear¬ 
son, with no further comment than was implied in the 
exclamation, ‘The simple fools!’ 

But his assistants began to lose heart and be dis¬ 
couraged, and required all his spirit to raise theirs. He 
then called their attention to voices which they seemed 
to hear before them, and urged these as evidence that 
they were moving on the track of some enemy of the 
Commonwealth, who, for the execution of his malignant 
plots, had retreated into these extraordinary fastnesses. 

The spirits of the men became at last downcast not¬ 
withstanding all this encouragement. They spoke to ^ch 
other in whispers, of the devils of Woodstock, who might 
be all the while decoding them forward to a room said to 
exist in the Palace, where the floor, revolving on an axis, 
precipitated those who entered into a bottomless abyss. 
Humgudgeon hinted, that he had consulted the Scripture 
that morning by way of lot, and his fortune had been to 
alight on the passage, ‘Eutychus fell down from the third 
loft’. The energy and authority of Cromwell, however, 
and the refreshment of some food and strong waters, 
reconciled them to pur^fcig their task. 

Nevertheless, with all their unwearied exertions, morn¬ 
ing dawned on the search before they had reached Doctor 
Itocheeliffe’s sitting apartment, into which, after all, they 
obtained entrance by a mode much jpore difficult thah 
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that which the Doctor himself employed. But here their 
ingenuity was long at fault. From the miscellaneous 
articles that were strewed around, and the preparations 
made for food and lodging, it seemed they had gained the 
very citadel of the labyrinth; but though various passages 
opened from it, they all terminated in places with vvhicb 
they were already acquainted, or communicated with the 
other parts of the house, where their own sentinels assured 
them none had passed. Cromwell remained long in deep 
uncertainty. Meantime he directed Pearson to take 
charge of the ciphers, and more important papers which 
lay on the table. ‘Though there is little there, he said, 
‘that I have not already known, by means of Trusty 
Tomkins. Honest Josep^^-for an artful and thorough* 
paced agent the like of thee is not left in England.’ 

After a considerable pause, during which he sounded 
with the pommel of his sword almost every stone in the 
building, and every plank on the floor, the General gave 
orders to bring the old knight and Doctor Rocheclifle to 
the spot, trusting that he might work out of them some 
explanation of the secrets of this apartment. 

‘So please your Excellency to let me to deal with 
them,’ said Pearson, who was a true soldier of fortune, 
and had been a buccaneer in the West Indies; ‘ I think 
that, by a whipcord twitched tight round their forehead, 
and twisted about with a pistol-butt, I could make either 
the truth start from their lips, or the eyes from their 
head.’ 

‘Out upon thee, Pearson!’ said Cromwell, with abhor- 
, rence; ‘ we have no warrant for such cruelty, either as 
Englishmen nor Christians. We may slay malignants as 
we crush noxious animals, but to torture them is a deadly 
sin; for it is written, “He made them to be pitied of those 
who carried them captive”. Nay, I recall the order even 
for their examination, trusting that wisdom will be 
granted us without it, to dis^er their most secret 
devices.’ 

There was a pause accordingly, during which an idea 
^ed upon Cromwell’s iim^ation—‘Bring me hither,’ 
'‘yonder stooland placing it beneath one of the 
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windows, of which there were two so high in the wall as 
not to be accessible from the floor, he clambered up into 
the entrance of the window, which was six or seven feet 
deep, corresponding with the thickness of the wall. ‘ Come 
up hither, Pearson,’ said the General; ‘but ere thou 
comest, double the guard at the foot of the turret called 
Love’s Ladder, and bid them bring up the other petard. 
So now, come thou hither.’ 

The inferior oflBcer, however brave in the field, was one 
of those whom a great height strikes with giddiness and 
sickness. He shrunk back from the view of the precipice, 
on the verge of which Cromwell was standing with com¬ 
plete indifference, till the General, catching the hand of 
his follower, pulled him forward as far as he would 
advance. ‘I think,’ said the General, ‘I have found the 
clue, but by this light it is no easy one! See you, we stand 
in the portal near the top of Rosamond’s Tower; and yon 
turret which rises opposite to our feet is that which is 
called Love’s Ladder, from which the drawbridge reached 
that admitted the profligate Norman tjTaut to the bower 
of his mistress.’ 

‘True, my lord, but the drawbridge is gone,’ said 
Pearson. 

‘ Ay, Pearson,’ replied the General; ‘ but an active man 
might spring from the spot we stand upon to the battle¬ 
ments of yonder turret.’ 

‘I do not think so, my lord,’ said Pearson. 

‘What!’ said Cromwell; ‘not if the avenger of blood 
were behind you, with his slaughter-weapon in his hand? ’ 

‘The fear of instant death might do much,’ answered 
Pearson; ‘ but when I look at that sheer depth on either 
side, and at the empty chasm between us and yonder 
turret, which is, I warrant 5 'ou, twelve feet distant, I con¬ 
fess the truth, nothing short of the most imminent danger 
should induce me to try. Pah—the thought makes my 
head grow giddy!—I treoiblo to see your Highness stand 
there, balancing yourself as if you meditated a spring 
into the empty air. I repeat, I would scarce stand so 
near the verge as does your Highness, for the rescue of 
my life.’ 
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‘Ah, base and degenerate spirit!’ said the General; 

‘soul of mud and clay, wouldst thou not do it, and much 
more, for the possession of empire!—that is, peradven- 
ture,’ continued he, changing his tone as one who has said 
too much, ‘shouldst thou be called on to do this, that 
thereby becoming a great man in the tribes of Israel, thou 
mightest redeem the captivity of Jerusalem—ay, and it 
may be, work someffreat work for the afflicted people of 
this land?’ 

‘Your Highnes^may feel such calls,’ said the officer; 

‘but they are hot for poor Gilbert Pearson, your faithful 
followermade a jest of me yesterday, when I tried 
to sp^if-your language; and I am no more able to fulfil 
your designs, than to use your mode of speech.’ 

‘But, Pearson,’ said Cromwell, 'thou hast thrice, y^. 
four times, called me your Highness.’ y 

‘Did I, my lord? I was not sensible of it. iWavo^our 
pardon,’ said the officer. ] / I 

‘Nay,’ said Oliver, ‘there was no offence. |I do indeed 
standdiigh, and I may perchance stand higher—though, 
alas, it were fitter for a simple soul like me to return to 
my plough and my husbandry. Nevertheless, I will not 
wrestle against the Supreme will, should I be called on ' 
to do yet more in that worthy cause. For surely he whoA , 
hath been to our British Israel as a shield of help, ftnd;\/ 
a sword of excellency, making her enemies be found liarsy 
unto her, will not give over the flock to those foolish 
shepherds of Westminster, who shear the.sheep and feed 
them not, and who are in very deed hirelings, not shep''’, j 
herds.’ ‘j / 

‘I trust to see your Lordship quoit them all down¬ 
stairs,’ answered Pearson. ‘ But may I ask why we pursue 
this discourse even now, until we have secured the com* 
mon enemy?’ 

‘I will tar]^ no jot of time,’ said the General; ‘fencor^ 
the communication of Love’s Ladder, aa it is called, be¬ 
low, as I take it for almost certain, that the party whom 
we have driven from fastness to fastness during the night 
has at length sprung to the top of yonder battlements 
from the place where we now stand. Finding the turret 
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is guarded below, the place he has chosen for his seeurity 
will prove a rat-trap, from whence there is no returning.’ 

‘There is a cask of gunpowder in this cabinet,’ said 
Pearson. ‘ Were it not better, my lord, to mine the tower, 
if he will not render himself, and send the whole turret 
with its contents one hundred feet into the air?’ 

‘Ah, silly man,’ said Cromwell, striking him familiarly 
on the shoulder, ‘ if thou hadst done this without telling 
me, it had been good service. But we will first summon 
the turret, and then think whether the petard will serve 
our turn—it is but mining at last.—Blow a summons 
there, down below.’ 

The trumpets rang at his bidding, till the old walls 
echoed from every recess and vaulted archway. Crom¬ 
well, as if he cared not to look upon the person whom he 
expected to appear, drew back, like a necromancer afraid 
of the spectre which he has evoked. 

‘He has come to the battlement,’ said Pearson to his 
General. 

‘In w'hat dress or appearance?’ answered Cromwell 
from wthin the chamber. 

‘A grey riding-suit, pas.smenterl with silver, russet 
walking-boots, a cut band, a grey hat and plume, black 
hair.’ 

‘ It is he, it is he! ’ said Cromwell; ‘and another crown¬ 
ing mercy is vouchsafed! ’ 

Meantime Pearson and young Lee exchanged defiance 
from their respective posts. 

‘Surrender,’ said the former, ‘or we blow you up in 
your fastness.’ 

‘I am come of too high a race to surrender to rebels,’ 
said Albert, assuming the air wdth which, in such a con¬ 
dition, a king might have spoken. 

‘I bear you to witness,’ cried Cromwell, exultingly, ‘he 
hath refused quarter. Of a surety, his blood be on his 
head.—One of you bring down the barrel of powder. As 
he loves to soar high, we will add what can be taken from 
the soldiers’ bandoleers.—Come with me, Pearson; thou 
understandest this gear.—Corporal Grace-be-here, stand 
thou fast on the platform of the window, where Captain 
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Peareon and I stood but even now, and bond the point 
of thy partisan against any who shall attempt to pass. 
Thou art as strong as a bull; and I will back thee against 

despair itself.’ , . .1 <*1 

‘But,’ said the corporal, mounting reluctantly, tlio 

place is as the pinnacle of the Temple; and it is written, 

that Eutychus fell down from the third loft and was taken 

up dead.’ ,, 

‘Because he slept upon his post,’ answered CromweU 

readily. ‘ Beware thou of carelessness, and thus thy feet 
shall be kept from stumbling.—You four soldiers, remain 
here to support the corporal, if it be necessary; and you, 
as well as the corporal, will draw into the vaulted passage 
the minute the trumpets sound a retreat. It is as strong 
as a casemate, and you may lie there safe from the effects 
of the mine. Thou, Zerubbabel Robins, I know, wilt bo 
their corporal.’ 

Robins bowed, and the General departed to join those 
who were without. 

As he reached the door of the hall the petard was heard 
to explode, and he saw that it had succeeded; for the 
soldiers, brandishing their swords and pistols, rushed in 
at the postern of the turret, w'hose gate had been success¬ 
fully forced. A thrill of exultation, but not unmingled 
with horror, shot across the veins of the ambitjous soldier. 
‘Now—now!’ he cried; ‘they are dealing with him!’ 
His expectations were deceived. Pearson and tho 
others returned disappointed, and reported they had been 
stopped by a strong trap-door of grated iron, extended 
over the narrow stair; and they could see there was an 
obstacle of the same kind some ten feet higher. To re¬ 
move it by force, while a desperate and well-armed man 
had the advantage of the steps above them, might cost 
many lives. ‘Which, lack-a-day,’ said the General, ‘it is 
our duty to be tender of. What d(Kt thou advise, Gilbert 
Pearson?’ 


‘We must use powder, my lord,’ answered Pearson, 
who saw his master was too modest to reserve to him , 
self the whole merit of the proceeding. ‘There may be 
a chamber easily Mid conveniently formed under the foot 
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of the stair. We have a sausage, by good luck, to form 
the train—and so ’- 

‘Ah!’ said Cromwell, ‘I know thou canst manage such 
gear well. But, Gilbert, I go to visit the posts, and give 
them orders to retire to a safe distance when the retreat 
is sounded. You will allow them five minutes for this 


purpose.’ 

‘’Three is enough for any knave of them all,’ said Pear¬ 
son. ‘They will be lame indeed, that require more on such 
a service—I ask but one, though I fire the, train myself.’ 

‘Take heed,’ said Cromwell, ‘that the poor soul be 
listened to, if he asks quarter. It may be, he may repent 
him of his hard-heartedness, and call for mercy.’ 

‘And mercy he shall have’—answered Pearson, ‘pro¬ 
vided he calls loud enough to make me hear him; for the 
explosion of that damned petard has made me as deaf as 

the devil’s dam.’ . 

‘Hush, Gilbert, hush!’ said Cromwell; ‘you ofiend in 


your language.’ 

‘Zooks, sir, I must speak either in your way, or in 
my own,’ said Pearson, ‘unless I am to be dumb as 
well as deaf! Away with you, my lord, to visit the posts; 
and you will presently hear me make some noise in the 

world.’ , 

Cromwell smiled gently at his aide-de-camp s petu¬ 
lance, patted him on the shoulder, and called him a mad 
fellow, walked a little way, then turned back to whisper, 
‘What thou dost, do quickly;’ then returned again to¬ 
wards the outer circle of guards, turning his head from 
time to time, as if to assure himself that the corporal, to 
whom he had entrusted the duty, still kept guard with his 
advanced weapon upon the terrific chasm between Rosa¬ 
mond’s Tower and the corresponding turret. Seeing him 
standing on his post, the General muttered between his 
moustaches, ‘The feUow hath the strength and courage 
of a bear; and yonder is a post where one shall do more 
to keep back, than an hundred in making way.’ He c^t 
a last look on the gigantic figure, who stood in that airy 
position, like some Gothic statue, the weapon half levelleci 
against the opposite turret, with the butt rested against 
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his right foot, his steel cap and burnished corslet glittering 
in the rising sun. 

Cromwell then passed on to give the necessary orders, 
that such sentinels as might be endangered at their pre¬ 
sent posts by the effect of the mine should withdraw ^ 
the sound of the trumpet to the places which he pointy 
out to them. Never, on any occasion of his life, did he 
display more calmness and presence of mind. He was 
kind, nay, facetious with the soldiers, who adored him, 
and yet he resembled a volcano before the eruption com¬ 
mences—all peaceful and quiet without, while an hundred 
contradictory passions were raging in his bosom. 

Corporal Humgudgeon, meanwhile, remained steady 
upon his post; yet, though as determined a soldier as ever 
fought among the redoubted regiment of Ironsides, and 
possessed of no small share of that exalted fanaticism 
which lent so keen an edge to the natural courage of those 
stem religionists, the veteran felt his present situation to 
be highly uncomfortable. Within a pike’s len^h of him 
arose a turret, which was about to be dispersed in massive 
fragments through the air; and he felt small confidence in 
the length of time which might be allowed for his escape 
from such a dangerous vicinity. The duty of constant 
vigilance upon his post was partly divided by this natural 
feeling, which induced him from time to time to bend his 
eyes on the miners below, instead of keeping them riveted 
on the opposite turret. 

At length the interest of the scene arose to the utter¬ 
most. After entering and returning from the turret, and 
coming out again more than once, in the course of about 
twenty minutes Pearson issued, as it might be supposed, 
for the last time, carrying in his hand, and uncoiling, as 
he went along, the sausage, or linen bag (so called from 
its appearance), which, strongly sew^ together, and 
crammed with gunpowder, was to servo as a train betwixt 
the mine to be sprung and the point occupied by the 
en^eer who was to give fire. He was in the act of ^ally 
adjustii^ it, when the attention of the corporal on the 
tower became irresistibly and exclusively riveted upon 
the preparations for the explosion. But while he watched 


V 
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the aide-de-camp drawing his pistol to give fire, and the 
trumpeter handling his instrument, as waiting the order 
to sound the retreat, fate rushed on the unhappy sentinel 
in a way he least expected. 

Young, active, bold, and completely possessed of his 
presence of mind, Albert Lee, who had been from the 
loop-holes a watchful observer of every measure which 
had been taken by his besiegers, had resolved to make 
one desperate effort for self-preservation. While the head 
of the sentinel on the opposite platform was turned from 
him, and bent rather downwards, he suddenly sprung 
across the chasm, though the space on which he lighted 
was scarce wide enough for two persons, threw the sur¬ 
prised soldier from his precarious stand, and jumped him¬ 
self down into the chamber. The gigantic trooper went 
sheer down twenty feet, struck against a projecting 
battlement, which launched the TvTetched man outwards, 
and then fell on the earth with such tremendous force, 
that the head, which first touched the ground, dinted a 
hole in the soil of six inches in depth, and was crushed 
like an egg-shell. Scarce knowing what had happened, 
yet startled and confounded at the descent of this heavy 
body, which fell at no great distance from him, Pearson 
snapped his pistol at the train, no previous warning given; 
the powder caught, and the mine exploded. Had it been 
strongly charged with powder, many of those without 
might have suffered; but the explosion was only powerful 
enough to blow out, in a lateral direction, a part of the 
wall just above the foundation, sufficient, however, to 
destroy the equipoise of the building. Then amid a cloud 
of smoke, which began gradually to encircle the turret 
like a shroud, arising slowly from its base to its summit, 
it was seen to stagger and ^ake, by all who had courage 
to look steadily at a sight so dreadful. Slowly, at first, 
tlie building inclined outwards, then rushed precipitately 
to its base, and fell to the ground in huge fragments, the 
strength of its resistance showing the excellence of the 
mason-work. The engineer, so soon as he had fired the 
train, fled in such alarm, that ho wellnigh ran against his 
General, who was advancing towards him, while a huge 
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stone from the summit of the building, flying further than 
the rest, lighted within a yard of them. 

‘Thou hast been over-hasty, Pearson,’ said Cromwell, 
with the greatest composure possible. ‘Hath no one fallen 
in that same tower of Siloe? ’ 

‘Some one fell,’ said Pearson, still in great agitation, 
‘and yonder lies his body half-buried in the rubbish.’ 

With a quick and resolute step Cromwell approached 
the spot, and exclaimed, ‘ Pearson, thou hast ruined me—• 
the young man hath escaped.—This is our own sentinel 
—plague on the idiot! I^t him rot beneath the ruins 
which crushed him | ’ 

A cry now resounded from the platform of Rosamond’s 
Tower, which appeared yet taller than formerly, deprived 
of the neighboi^g turret, which emulated, though it did 
not attain to its height—‘ A prisoner, noble General— 
a prisoner—the fox whom we have chased all night is now 
m ^e snare—the Lord hath delivered him into the hand 
of His servants.’ 

‘Uok you keep him in safe custody,’ exclaimed Crom¬ 
well, and bring him presently down to the apartment 

from which the secret passages have their principal 
entrance. ^ 


‘Your Excellency shall be obeyed ’ 

The prwee<^ng8 of Albert Lee. to which these exclama- 
tions related, had been unfortunate. He had dashed from 

related, the gigantic strength 
of the soldiCT oppos^ to him, and had instantly jumped 

Rodiechffe s chamber. But the solders sU- 
tioned there tow themselves upon him, and after a 
stmgg e, which WM hopelessly maintained against such 
advantage of numbers, had thrown the young cavalier to 
the ground, two of them, drawn down by hi sTrenL^ 
exertions falling across him. At the same momenH 

a clap of 

funder m the immediate vicinity, shook all around them^ 
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cataract, as it descends, reeling, bellowing, and rushing, 
as if to astound both heaven and earth. So awful, indeed, 
was the sound of the neighbour tower as it fell, that both 
the captive, and those who struggled with him, continued 
for a minute or two passive in each other’s ^asp. 

Albert was the first who recovered consciousness and 
activity. He shook off those who lay above him, and 
made a desperate effort to gain his feet, in which he partly 
succeeded. But as he had to deal with men accustomed 
to every species of danger, and whose energies were re¬ 
covered nearly as soon as his own, he was completely 
secured, and his arms held down. Loyal and faithful to 
his trust, and resolved to sustain to the last the character 
which he had assumed, he exclaimed, as his struggles were 
finally overpowered, ‘ Rebel villains! would you slay your 

king?’ , 

‘Ha, heard you that!’ cried one of the soldiers to the 

lance-prisade, who commanded the party. ‘Shall I not 
strike this son of a wicked father under the fifth rib, even 
as the tyrant of Moab was smitten by Ehud with a dagger 

of a cubit’s length?’ 

But Robins answered, ‘Bo it far from us, Merciful 
Strickalthrow, to slay in cold blood the captive of our bow 
and of our spear. Methinlrs, since the storm of Drogheda 
we have shed enough of blood—therefore, on your lives do 
him no evil; but take from him his arms, and let us bring 
him before the chosen Instrument, even our General, that 
he may do with him what is meet in his eyes.’ 

By this time the soldier, whose exultation had made 
him the first to communicate the intelligence from the 
battlements to Cromwell, returned, and brought com¬ 
mands conesponding to the orders of their temporary 
officer; and Albert Lee, disarmed and bound, wm con¬ 
ducted as a captive into the apartment which derived its 
name from the victories of his ancestor, and placed in the 

presence of General Cromwell. ,. , • j i j 

Running over in his mind the time which had elapsed 
since the departure of Charles, till the siege, if it may be 
termed so, had terminated in his own capture, Albert had 
every reason to hope that his Royal Master must have 
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bad time to accomplish his escape. Yet he determined 
to maintain to the last a deceit, which might for a time 
ensure the King’s safety. The difference betwixt them 
could not, he thought, be instantly discovered, begrimed 
as he was with dust and smoke, and with blood issuing 
from some scratches received in the scuffle. 

In this evil plight, but bearing himself with such dig¬ 
nity as was adapted to the princely character, Albert was 
ushered into the apartment of Victor Lee, where, in his 
father’s own chair, reclined the triumphant enemy of the 
cause to which the house of Lee had been hereditarily 
faithful. 

From Woodstock. 
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J JAMES JUSTINIAN MORIER 

1780-1849 

HAJJI BABA’S ENCOUNTER WITH THE 
TURCOMANS, AND HIS CAPTIVITY 

O SMAN AGA, my master, was now on a journey to 
Meshed, the object of which was to purcliase the 
lamb-skins of Bokh<ara, wliich he afterwards purposed to 
convey to Constantinople for sale. Imagine a short squat 
man, with a large head, prominent spongy nose, and a 
thick, black beard, and you will see my fellow traveller. 
He was a good Mussulman, very strict in his devotions, 
and never failed to pull oS his stockings, even in the 
coldest morning, to wash his feet, in order that his ablu¬ 
tions might be perfect; and, uitlial, he was a great hater 
of the sect of Ali, a feeling he strictly kept to himself, as 
long as he was in Persia. His prevailing passion was love 
of gain, and he never went to sleep without having ascer¬ 
tained that his money was deposited in a place of safety. 
He was, however, devoted to his own ease; smoked con¬ 
stantly, ate much, and secretly drank wine, although he 
denounced eternal perdition to those who openly indulged 
in it. 

The caravan was appointed to collect in the spring, and 
we made preparations for our departure. My master 
bought a strong, ambling mule for his own riding; whilst 
I was provided with a horse, which, besides myself, bore 
the kalian (for he adopted the Persian style of smoking), 
the fire-pan and leather bottle, the charcoal, and also my 
oAvn wardrobe. A black slave, who cooked for us, spread 
the carpets, loaded and unloaded the beasts, bestrode 
another mule, upon which were piled the bedding, car¬ 
pets, and kitchen utensils. A third, carrying a pah- of 
trunks, in which was my master’s wardrobe, and every 
other necessary, completed our equipment. 

The day before our departure, the prudent Osman had 
taken the precaution to sew into the cotton wadding of 
his heavy turban fifty ducats, a circumstance kno\Mi only 
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to him and me, and these were to serve in case of acci¬ 
dents; for the remainder of his cash, with whicli he in¬ 
tended to make his purchases, was seivn up in small white 
leatherbags, and deposited in the very centre of the trunlcs. 

The caravan being ready to depart consisted of about 
five hundred mules and horses, and two hundred camels, 
most of which were laden with merchandise for the north 
of Persia, and escorted by about one hundred and fifty 
men, composed of merchants, their servants, and the con¬ 
ductors of the caravan. Besides these, a small body of 
pilgrims bound to the tomb of Imam Reza at Meshed 
joined the caravan, and gave a character of sanctity to 
the procession of which its other members were happy 
to take advantage, considering in what high estimation 
persons bound upon so laudable a purpose as a pilgrimage 
are always supposed to be held. 

Every man on these occasions is armed, and my master, 
who always turned his head away whenever a gun was 
fired, and became pale at the sight of a drawn sword, 
now appeared with a long carbine slung obliquely across 
his back, and a crooked sword by his side, whilst a pair 
of huge pistols projected from his girdle; the rest of his 
surface was almost made up of the apparatus of cartridge- 
boxes, powder-flasks, ramrods, &c. I also was artned cap- 
a-pie, only in addition to what my master carried, I was 
honoured by wielding a huge spear. The black slave had 
a sword with only half a blade, and a gun without a lock. 

We started at break of day from the northern suburb 
of Ispahan, led by the chaoit^hes^ of the pilgrimage, who 
a^oimced our departure by loud cries and the beating 
of their copper drums. We soon got acquainted with our 
fellow travellers, who were all armed; but who, notwith¬ 
standing their martial equipment, appeared to be very 
P®®o^bly disposed persons. I was delighted with the 
liovelty of the scene, and could not help galloping and 
purvetting my horse to t he annoyance of my master, who 
a somewhat crabboutone bid me keep in mind that 
Me beast would not l^Khe journey if I wore it out by 
unseasonable feats of’J^^manship. I soon became a 

^ Supe^ory officials. 
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favourite with all the company, many of whom I shaved 
after the day’s march was over. As for my master, it is 
not too much to say that I was a great source of comfort 
to him, for after the fatigue of sitting his mule was at an 
end, I practised many of the arts which I had acquired at 
the bath to do away the stiffness of his limbs, by kneading 
his body all over, and rubbing him with my hands. 

We proceeded without impediment to Tehran, where 
we sojourned ten days to rest our mules, and to increase 
our numbers. The dangerous part of the journey was to 
come, as a tribe of Turcomans, who were at war with the 
king of Persia, were known to infest the road, and had 
lately attacked and plundered a caravan, whilst at the 
same time they had carried those who composed it into 
captivity. Such were the horrors related of the Turco¬ 
mans, that many of our party, and my master in parti¬ 
cular, were fearful of proceeding to Meshed; but the 
account he received of the enormous price of lamb-skins 
at Constantinople was so alluring, that, in spite of every¬ 
thing, he resolved not to be frightened out of his prospect 
of gain. 

A diaoG^h had long been collecting pilgrims at Tehran 
and its vicinity, in the expectation of the arrival of our 
caravan, and ns soon as we made our appearance, he in¬ 
formed us, that he was ready to join us with a numerous 
band, a reinforcement which he assured us we ought to 
receive with gratitude, considering the dangers which we 
were about to encounter. He was a character well known 
on the road between Tehran and Meshed, and enjoyed 
a great reputation for courage, which he had acquired for 
having cut off a Turcoman’s head whom he had once 
found dead on the road. His appearance was most for¬ 
midable, being in person tall and broad-shouldered, with 
a swarthy simburnt face, ornamented by a few stiff hairs 
by way of beard at the end of a bony chin. Clad in a 
breastplate of iron, a helmet with a chain cape flapping 
over his shoulders, a curved sword by his side, pistols in 
his girdle, a shield slung behind his back, and a long spear 
in his hand, he seemed to bid defiance to danger. Ho 
made such boast of his prowess, and talked of the Turco* 
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mans with such contempt, that my master determined to 
proceed under his immediate escort. The caravan was 
ready to depart a week after the festival of the New 
Year’s day, and after having performed our devotions at 
the great mosque of the congregation on the Friday, wo 
went to the village of Shahahdul Azim, whence the whole 
body was to proceed the next day on its journey. 

(We advanced by slow marches over a parched and 
dreary country, that afforded little to relieve the eye or 
cheer the heart. Whenever we approached a village, or 
met travellers on the road, invocations of Allah and of 
the Prophet were made by our conductors, in loud and 
shrill tones, accompanied by repeated blows with a leather 
thong on the drums suspended to their saddle-bow. Our 
conversation chiefly turned upon the Turcomans, and 
although we were all agreed that they were a desperate 
enemy, yet we managed to console ourselves by the hope- 
that nothing could withstand our numbers and appear¬ 
ance, and by repeatedly exclaiming, ‘ In the name of God 
whose dogs are they, that they should think of attacking 
us? Every one vaunted his own courage. My master 
above the rest, with his teeth actually chattering from 
apprehension, boasted of what he would do, in case we 
were attacked; and, to hear his language, one would sup- 
pose that he had done nothing all his life but fight and 
slaughter Turcomans. The chao&sh, who overheard liis 

™ of being considered the 

so Ik of ‘ No one can 
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or a descendant of the Prophet, to whom, as the reader 
may guess, he was no more allied than to the mule upon 
which he rode. 

We had proceeded in this manner for several days, 
when the chaoUsh informed us, in a solemn and important 
manner, that we were now approaching to the places 
^vhere the Turcomans generally lie in wait for caravans, 
and directed that we should all march in a compact body, 
and invited us to make preparations for a desperate re¬ 
sistance in case we were attacked. The first impulse of 
my master was to tie his gun, sword, and pistols on one 
of his baggage mules. He then complained of an affection 
in the bowels, and so abandoning all his former intentions 
of engaging in combat, wrapped himself up in the folds of 
his cloak, put on a face of great misery, took to counting 
his beads, ever and anon repeating the prayer of Stafcr- 
allah, or ‘God forgive me’, and, thus prepared, resigned 
himself to his destiny. His greatest dependence for pro¬ 
tection he seemed to have placed upon the chaoiish, who, 
among other reasons for asserting his indifference to 
danger, pointed to the numerous talismans and spells that 
he wore bound on his arms, and which, he boldly main¬ 
tained, would avert the arrow of a Turcoman at any time. 

This double-bladcd sword of a man, and one or two of 
the boldest of the caravan, rode ahead, at some distance, 
as an advanced guard, and every now and then, by way of 
keeping up their courage, galloped their horses, brandish¬ 
ing their lances, and thrusting them forward into the air. 

At length, what we so much apprehended actually came 
to pass. We beard some shots fired, and then our ears 
were struck by wild and barbarous shoutings. The whole 
of us stopped in dismay, and men and animals, as if by 
common instinct, like a flock of small birds when they 
see a hawk at a distance, huddled ourselves together into 
one compact body. But when we in reality perceived 
a body of Turcomans coming down upon us, the scone 
instantly changed. Some ran away; others, and among 
them my master, losing all their energies, yielded to 
intense fear, and began to exclaim, ‘Oh Allah!—Oh 
Imams!—Oh Mohamed the prophet; we are gone! we 
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are dying! we are dead!’ The muleteers unloosed their 
loads from their beasts, and drove them away. A shower 
of arrows, which the enemy discharged as they came on, 
achieved their conquest, and we soon became their prey. 
The chaofish, who had outlived many a similar fray, lied 
in the very first encounter, and we neither saw nor heard 
any more of him. The invaders soon fell to work upon 
the baggage, which was now spread ail over the plain. 

My master had rolled himself up between two bales of 
goods to wait the event, but was discovered by a Turco¬ 
man of great size, and of a most ferocious aspect, who, 
taking him at first for part of the baggage, turned him 
over on his back, when (as we see a wood-louse do) he 
opened out at full length, and expressed all his fears by 
the most abject entreaties. He tried to soften the Turco¬ 
man by invoking Omar, and cursing Ali; but nothing 
would do; the barbarian was inexorable: he only left him 
in possession of his turban, out of consideration to its 
colour, but in other respects he completely stripped him, 
leaving him nothing but his drawers and shirt, and cloth¬ 
ing himself with my master’s comfortable cloak and 
trousers before his face. My clothes being scarcely worth 
the taking, I was permitted to enjoy them unmolested, 
and I retained possession of my case of razors, to my no 
small satisfaction. 


The Turcomans having completed their plunder, made 

a distribution of the prisoners. We were blindfolded, and 

placed each of us behind a horseman, and after having 

travelled for a whole day in this manner, we rested at 

night in a lonely dell. The next day we were permitted 

TO see, and found ourselves on roads known only to the 
Turcomans. 


Passing through wild and unfrequented tracts of moun¬ 
tainous country, we at iengtJi discovered a large plain, 
Which was so extensive that it seemed the limits of the 
world, and was covered with the black tents and the 
flocks and herds of our enemies. 

^6 distnbi^ion of their prisoners which had been 

fortunate, 

that Osman Aga and I fell mto the hands of one master 
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the savage robber whom I have before mentioned. He 
was called Aslan Sultan, or the Lion Chief, and proved 
to be the captain of a considerable encampment, which 
we reached almost immediately after descending from the 
mountains into the plain. His tents were situated on the 
borders of a deep ravine, at the bottom of which flowed 
a stream that took its rise in a chain of neighbouring 
hills; and green pastures, teeming with cattle, were spread 
around as far as the eye could reach. Our other fellow 
sufferers were carried into a more distant part of the 
country, and distributed among the different tribes of 
Turcomans who inhabit this region. i 

At our appearance the whole encampment turned out 
to look at us, and whilst our conqueror was greeted with 
loud welcomes, we were barked at and nearly devoured 
by a pack of large sheep dogs, who had soon selected us 
out as strangers. My master’s green shawl had hitherto 
procured him some degree of respect; but the chief wife, 
or the Banou, as she was called, was seized, at first sight, 
with a strong desire to possess it; so he was left witli no 
other covering to his head than his padded caoiik, or tiara, 
which contained his money. That too was longed for by 
another wife, who said that it would just do to stuff the 
pack-saddle which had galled her camel’s back, and it was 
taken from his head and thrown, among other lumber, 
into a comer of the tent. He did all he could to keep 
possession of this last remnant of his fortune, but to no 
purpose; in lieu of it he received an old sheepskin cap, 
which had belonged to some unfortunate man, who, like 
us, had been a prisoner, and who had lately died of grief 
and wretchedness. 

My master having been installed in the possession of 
the dead man’s cap, was soon appointed to fill the situa¬ 
tion, which was that of tending thecamcls, when they were 
sent to feed upon the mountains, and, as he was fat and 
unwieldy, there was no apprehension of his running away. 
As for me, I was not permitted to leave the tents, but 
was, for the present, employed in shaking the leather bags 
which contained the curds from which butter was made. 

In order to celebrate the success of the expedition, an 
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entertainment was given by the chief to the whole en¬ 
campment. A large cauldron, filled with rice, was boiled, 
and two sheep were roasted whole. The men, consisting 
of our chief’s relations, who came from the surrounding 
tents, and most of whom had been at the attack of our 
caravan, were assembled in one tent, whilst the women 
were collected in another. After the rice and the sheep 
had been served up to the men, they were carried to the 
women, and when they had done, the shepherds’ boys 
were served, and, after they had devoured their utmost, 
the bones and scrapings of dishes were given to us and 
the dogs. But, when I was waiting with great anxiety 
for our morsel, having scarcely tasted food since wo were 
taken, I was secretly beckoned to by one of the women, 
who made me screen myself behind a tent, and, setting 
down a dish of rice with a bit of sheep’s tail in it, which 
was sent, she said, by the cliief’s wife, who pitied ray mis¬ 
fortune and bade me be of good courage, hurried away 
without waiting for my acknowledgements. 

The day was passed by the men in smoking, and relat¬ 
ing their adventures, and by the women in singing and 
beating the tambourine, whilst my poor master and I 
were left to ponder over our forlorn situation. The mark 
of favour which I had just received had set my imagina¬ 
tion to work, and led me to consider my condition as not 
entirely desperate. But in vain I endeavoured to cheer up 
the spirits of my companion; he did not cease to bewail 
his hard fate. I brought to his mind that constant refuge 
of every true Mussulman in grief, Allah fcenm/-‘God is 
merciful! His answer was, 'Allah kerim, Allah kerim, 
IS au very well for you who had nothing to lose; but in 
the m^ntime I am ruined for ever.’ His greatest concern 
seem^ to be the having failed to secure the profits which 

e ad expected to make on his lamb-skins, and he passed 
allfiis time m calculating, to the utmost farthing, what 
had been his losses on this occasion. However, we were 
^on to be parted. He was sent ofi the next day to the 

hould pay for the loss of any one of them, and that if 
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one died, its price should be added to the ransom money 
which he hereafter expected to receive for him. As the 
last testimony of my affection for him, I made him sib 
down on a camel’s pack-saddle, and, with some water 
from a neighbouring spring, and a piece of soap, which, 
together with my razors, I had saved from the wreck of 
our fortunes, shaved him in the face of the whole camp. 
I very soon found that this exhibition of my abilities and 
profession might be productive of the greatest advantage 
to my future prospects. Every fellow who had a head to 
scratch immediately found out that he wanted .'ihaving, 
and my reputation soon reached the ears of the chief, who 
called me to liira, and ordered me to operate upon him 
without loss of time. I soon went to work upon a largo 
head that exJiibitcd the marks of many a swoid cut, and 
which presented as rough a surface as that of the sheep 
dogs aforementioned. He who had been accustomed to 
have his liair clipped, perhaps, with the same instrument 
that sheared his sheep, and who knew of no greater luxury 
than tliat of being mutilated by some country barber, felt 
himself in paradise under my hand. Ho freely expressed 
his satisfaction and his approbation of my services; said, 
on feeling his head, that I had shaved him close enough 
to last two days; swore that he never would accept 
of any ransom for me, be it what it might, and that I 
should, henceforth, be entitled to the appointment of his 
own body barber. I leave the gentle reader to guess what 
were my feelings upon this occasion. Wliilst I stooped 
down and kissed the knee of this my new master, with 
every appearance of gratitude and respect, I determined 
to make use of the liberty which the confidence reposed 
in me might afford, by running away on the very fir.st 
favourable opportunity. From being so often near the 
person of the chief, I soon began to acquire great ascen¬ 
dancy over him: and although I was still watched with 
care, yet I could already devise plans, wliich appeared 
to mo to be practicable, for escaping from this hateful 
servitude into which I was thrown, and I felt in a less 
degree than another would have done the drudgery and 
wretchedness of my situation. | 
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One of the first objects which I had in view for the 
furtherance of my plan of escape was to obtain possession 
of the money which was sewed in tho padding of my 
former master’s turban. But it had been thrown into a 
comer of the women’s tent, to which I had no access, and 
it required much ingenuity to get at it without creating 
suspicion. I had established ray reputation as a barber 
throughout ours and the neighbouring encampments, and 
had become a favourite of the men; but although f had 
reason to believe that the Banou of my master would fain 
become more intimately acquainted with me than she 
hitherto had been, yet as neither she nor any of the other 
women could employ me in my profession as a shaver, otzr 
intercourse hitherto had been confined to tender glances, 
occasional acts of Idndness on her part, and corre- 
spontog marks of thankfulness and acknowledgement 
on mine.* But as they knew enough of civilized life to 
be aware that in Persia barbers were also surgeons—that 
besides shaving and rubbing in tho bath, they could bleed, 
draw teeth, and set a broken limb—the Banou soon dis¬ 
covered that she wanted to be bled, and sent a deputation 
to ask mo if I could perform that service for her. Looking 
upon this M a favourable opportunity to learn some 
tidings of the object of my solicitude, or perhaps to gain 
possession of it I immediately answered that provided 
I ww furmshed with a penknife, I hoped that I could 
bleed as dexterously as the best of my profession. The 
instrument was produced, and one of the eldore of the 
tnbe, who pretended to a smattering of astrology, an- 
noimced that a conjunction of the planets favourable to 

mni- take place on the following 

iutothfu^^ that auspicious moment, I was introduced 

Cl “e '"tt groat 
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it must have been in the constant dread of the loss of m j 
ears. However, I was much noticed by her, and received 
great attentions from her companions, who, looking upon 
me as a being of a superior order, all wanted to have their 
pulses felt. Whilst making my preparations for bleeding 
the Banou, I cast my eyes about the tent, in the hopes 
of seeing the prize, which I was anxious to possess. It 
struck me that I might make the very operation in which 
I was engaged subservient to my views, and demanding 
to feel the patient’s pulse once more, which I did with 
a look of intense meditation, I observed that this was a 
complicated disorder—that the blood must not be allowed 
to flow upon the ground, but be collected in a vessel, that 
I might examine it at leisure. This strange proposal of 
mine raised an immediate outerv amongst the women; 
but with the Banou a deviation from the usual practice 
only served to confirm her opinion of my superior skill. 
Here, however, a new difficulty arose. The scanty stock 
of a Turcoman could ill afford sacrifice of utensils by 
application to a service which would defile them for ever. 
They were recapitulated one by one, and all found too 
precious to be thrown away. I was hesitating whether 
I might venture to go straight to my point, when the 
Banou bethought herself of an old leather drinking-cup, 
which she desired one of the women to search for in a 
comer of the tent. ‘This will never do: you can see the 
light through it,’ said I, holding it up towards the tent 
door, and pointing to the seams with the penknife, which 
I held in my hand, and with which I cut, at the same 
time, half a dozen of the stitches. ‘Where is the cap of 
that old Emir?’ cried out the Banou. ‘It is mine,’ said 
the second vife; ‘I want it to stuff my saddle with.’ 

‘ Yours! ’ returned the other in a furj*. ‘ There is but one 
God! Am not I the Banou of this harem? I will have it.’ 
‘You shall not,’ retorted the other. Upon this an uproar 
ensued which became so loud and threatening, that I 
feared it would come to the ears of Aslan Sultan, who 
very probably would have settled the dispute by taking 
at once the bone of contention from the contending 
parties. But luckily the astrologer interfered, and when 
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a^'orcii^th^ ^second wife that the blood of the 
Ban^would be upon her head if anything unfortunate 
happened on this occasion, she consented to give up her 
pretensions. I accordingly prepared to bleed my patient; 
but when she saw the penknife, the cap underneath to 
receivedicr blood, and the anxious faces of those about 
her, she became frightened, and refused to permit me to 
proceed. Fearing after all that I should lose my prize, 

I put on a very sagacious look, felt her pulse, and said 
that her refusal was unavailing, for that it was her fate to 
be bled, and that she and every one knew nothing could 
avert an event which had been decreed since the begin¬ 
ning of the world. To this there was no reply; and all 
agreeing that she would commit a great sin were she to 
oppose herself to the decrees of Providence, she put out 
her bare arm, and received the stab from my penknife 
with apparent fortitude. The blood was caught, and, 
when the operation was over, I ordered that it should bo 
conveyed to a little distance from the camp, and that 
none but myself should bo permitted to approach it, as 
much of the good or evil that might accrue to the patient 
from bleeding depended upon what happened to the blood 
after it had flown from the body. I waited until night, 
when everybody was asleep, and then with great anxiety 
ripped up the lining, where to my joy I found the fifty 
ducats, which I immediately concealed in an adjacent 
spot, and then dug a hole for the cap, which I also con¬ 
cealed. In the morning I informed the Banou, that having 
seen some wolves prowling about the tents, I feared that 
Bomethijig unlucky might happen to her blood, and that 
I had buried it, cap and all. This appeared to satisfy 
her; and by way of recompense for the service I had 
rendered, she sent me a dish made with her own hands, 
consisting of a lamb roasted whole, stuffed with rice and 
raisins, accompanied by a bowl of sour milk with salt in it. 

I must confess that when I became possessed of the 
fifty ducats, a recollection of my poor former master, who 
was leading a melancholy life in the mountains with the 
camels, whilst I was living in comparative luxury, came 
across my mind, and I half resolved to restore them to 
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him; but by little and little I began to argue differently 
with myself. ‘Had it not been for my ingenuity/ said I, 
‘the money was lost for ever; who therefore has a better 
claim to it than myself? If he was to get possession of it 
again, it could be of no use to him in liis new profession, 
and it is a hundred to one but what it would be taken 
from him, therefore, I had best keep it for the present: 
besides, it was his fate to lose, and mine to recover it.’ 
This settled every difficulty, and I looked upon myself as 
the legitimate possessor of fifty ducats, which I conceived 
no law could take from me. Meanwhile, I made an 
attempt to convey to him half of the roasted lamb which 
I had just received, through the means of a shepherd s 
boy who was going into the mountains, and who promised 
not to eat any of it by the wayside., Although I doubted 
his word, yet, after my deliberation about the ducats, my 
conscience wanted some quietus: ‘I cannot do less,’ said 
I, ‘than make my fellow sufferer in adversity a partaker 
of my prosperity.’ But alas! the boy had scarcely crossed 
the deep ravine that bordered the encampment ere I could 
perceive him carrying the meat to his mouth, and I made 
no doubt that every bone was picked clean before he was 
out of my sight. It would have been a useless under- 
taldng to have pursued him, considering the distance that 
already separated us, so I contented myself by di.-^charg- 
ing a stone and a malediction at his head, neither of which 
reached their destination. 

From The Adventures oj Hajji Baba. 
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filURTAGE THE THIMBLERIGGER 


F rom this reverie I was roused by certain words which 
sounded near me, uttered in a strange tone, and in 
a strange cadence—the words were, ‘them that finds, 
wins; and them that can’t find^loscs Turning my eyes 
in the direction from which the words proceeded, I saw 
six or seven people, apparently all countrymen, gathered 
round a person standing behind a tall white table of very 
small compass. ‘What!’ said I, ‘the thimblerigger of 

-Fair here at. * Advancing nearer, ho^r- 

ever, I perceived that though the present person was a 
thimble-engro, he was a very different one from my old 

acquaintance of-Fair. The present one was a fellow 

about half a foot taller than the other. Ho had a long, 
haggard, wild face, and was dressed in a kind of jacket, 
something like that of a soldier, with dirty hempen 
- trousers, and with a foreigndooking peaked hat on his 
head. He spoke with an accent evidently Irish, and occa¬ 
sionally changed the usual thimble formula into ‘ them 
that finds wins, and them that can’t—och, sure!—they 
loses’; saying also frequently ‘your honour’, instead of 
‘my lord’. I observ^, on drawing nearer, that ho 
handled the pea and thimble with some awkwardness, 
like that which might be expected from a novice in the 
trade. He contrived, however, to win several shillings, 
for he did not seem to play for gold, from ‘their honours 
Awkward as he was, he evidently did his best, and never 
flung a chance away by permitting any one to win. Ho 
had just won three shillings from a farmer, who, incensed 
at his loss, was calling him a confounded cheat, and say¬ 
ing that he would play no more, when up came my friend 
of the preceding day, Jack the jockey. This worthy, after 
looking at the thimble man a moment or two, with a 
peculiarly crafty glance, cried out, as he clapped down 
a shilling on the table, ‘I will stand you, old fellowl’ 
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• ‘Them that finds uins; and them that can’t—och, sure! 
—they loses,’ said the thimble man. The game com* 
menced, and Jack took up the thimble without finding 
the pea; another shilling was produced, and lost in the 
same manner: ‘This is slow work,’ said Jack, banging 
do^m a guinea on the table; ‘can you cover that, old 
fellow? ’ The man of the thimble looked at the gold, and 
then at him who produced it, and scratched his head. 
‘Come, cover that, or I shall be off,’ said the jockey. 
‘Och, sure, my lord!—no, I mean your honour—no, 
sure, your lordship,’ said the other, ‘if I covers it at all, 
it must be with silver, for divil a bit of gold have I by 
me.’ ‘Well, then, produce the value in silver,’ said the 
jockey, ‘and do it quickly, for I can’t be staying here all 
day.’ The thimble man hesitated, looked at Jack with 
a dubious look, then at the gold, and then scratched his 
head. There was now a laugh amongst the surrounders, 
which evidently nettled the fellow, who forthwith thrust 
his hand into his pocket, and pulling out all his silver 
treasure, just contrived to place the value of the guinea 
on the tablfif '‘Them that finds wins, and them that can’t 
finds-^/o/es,’ interrupted Jack, lifting up a thimble, out 
of which rolled a pea. ‘There, paddy, what do you think 
of that? ’ said he, seizing the heap of silver with one hand, 
whilst he pocketed the guinea with the other. The 
thimblerigger stood, for some time, like one transfixed, 
his eyes glaring wildly, now at the table, and now at his 
successful customer; at last he said, ‘Arrah,sure, master! 
—no, I manes my lord—you are not going to ruin a poor 
boy!’ ‘Ruin you!’ said the other; ‘what! by winning 
a guinea’s change? A pretty small dodger you—if you 
have not sufficient capital, why do you engage in so deep 
a trade as thimbling? Come, will you stand another 
game?’ ‘Och, sure, master, no! the twenty shillings and 
one which you have cheated me of were all I had in the 
world.’ ‘Cheated you,’ said Jack; ‘say that again, and 
I will knock you down.’ ‘ Arrah! sure, master, you knows 
that the pea under the thimble was not mine; here is 
mine, master; now give me back my money!’ ‘A likely 
thing,’ said Jack; ‘no, no, I know a trick worth two or 
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three of that; whether the pea was yours or mine, you 
will never have your twenty shillings and one again; and 
if I have ruined you, all the better; I’d gladly ruin all 
such villains as you, who ruin poor men with your dirty 
tricks, whom you would knock down and rob on the road 
if you had but courage: not that I mean to keep your 
shillings, with the exception of the two you cheated from 
me, which TU keep. A scramble, boys! a scramble!’ said 
he, flinging up all the silver into the air, with the excep¬ 
tion of the two shillings; and a scramble there instantly 
was, between the rustics who had lost their money and 
the urchins who came running up; the poor tbimble- 
engro tried likewise to have his share; but though ho 
flung himself down, in order to join more effectually in 
the scramble, he was unable to obtain a single sixpence; 
and having in his rage given some of his fellow-scramblers 
a cuff or two, he was set upon by the boys and country 
fellows, and compelled to make an inglorious retreat witli 
his table, which had been flung down in the scuffle, and 
had one of its legs broken. As he retired, the rabble 
hooted, and Jack, holding up in derision the pea with 
which he had out-manceuvred him, exclaimed, 'I always 
carry this in my pocket in order to be a match for vaga¬ 
bonds like you.’ 

The tumult over, Jack gone, and the rabble dispersed, 
I followed the discomfited adventurer at a distance, who, 
living the town, went slowly on, carrying his dilapidated 
piece of furniture; till coming to an old wall by the road¬ 
side, he placed it on the ground, and sat down, seemingly 
in deep despondency, holding his thumb to his mouth. 
Going nearly up to him, I stood still, whereupon he looked 
up, and perceiving I was looking steadfastly at him, ho 
said, in an angry tone, ‘Arrah! what for are you staring 
at me so? By my shoul, I think you are one of the thaives 
who are after robbing me. I think I saw you among them, 
and if I were only sure of it, I would take the liberty of 
rymg to give you a big bating.’ ‘You have had enough 
ot trj^g to give people a beating,’ said I; ‘ you had better 
e t^mg your teble to some Wilful carpenter to get it 
repaired. He will do it for sixpence.’ ‘Hivil a sixpence 
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did you and your thaives leave me,’ said ho; ‘and if you 
do not take yourself off, joy, I will be breaking your ugly 
head with the foot of it.’ ‘Arrah, Murtagh!’ said I. 
• would ye be breaking the head of your old friend and 
scholar, to whom you taught the blessed tongue of Oilien 
nan Naomha,^ in exchange fora pack of cards?’ Murtagh. 
for he it was, gazed at me for a moment with a bewldcred 
look; then, with a gleam of intelligence in his eye, he 
said, ‘Shorsha!^ no, it can’t be—yes, by my faith it is!’ 
Then, springing up, and seizing me by the hand, he said, 
‘Yes, by the powers, sure enough it is Shorsha agraP 
Arrah, Shorsha! where have you been this many a day? 
Sure, you are not one of the spalpeens wlio are after 
robbing me?’ ‘Not I,’ I replied, ‘but I saw all that hap¬ 
pened. Come, you must not take matters so to heart; 
cheer up; such things will happen in connexion with the 
trade you have taken up.’ ‘Sorrow befall the trade, and 
the thief who Uught it me,’ said Murtagh; ‘and yet the 
trade is not a bad one, if I only knew more of it, and 
had some one to help and back me. Och! the idea of 
being cheated and bamboozled by that one-eyed thief in 
the horseman’s dress.’ ‘Let bygones be bygon&s, Mur¬ 
tagh,’ said I; ‘it is no use grieving for the past; sit down, 
and let us have a little pleasant gossip.’ 

From Romany Rye. 
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THE ESCAPE FROM THE CONCIERGERIE 

D ARNAY had time to finish these letters before the 
lights were put out. When he lay dowm on his straw 
bed, he thought he had done with this world. 

But it beckoned him back in his sleep, and showed 
itself in shining forms. Free and happy, back in the old 
house in Soho (though it had nothing in it like the real 
house), unaccountably released and light of heart, he w’as 
with Lucie again, and she told him it was all a dream, 
and he had never gone away. A pause of forgetfulness, 
and then he had even suffered, and had come back to 
her, dead and at peace, and yet there was no difference 
in him. Another pause of oblivion, and ho awoke in the 
sombre morning, unconscious where ho was or whftt had 
happened, until it flashed upon his mind, ‘this is tlie day 
of my death!’ 

Thus had he come through the hours, to the day when 
the fifty-two heads were to fall. And now, while he was 
composed, and hoped that he could meet the end with 
quiet heroism, a new action began in his waking thoughts, 
which was very diflicult to master. 

He had never seen the instrument that was to ter¬ 
minate his life. How high it was from the ground, how 
many steps it had, where he would be stood, how he 
would be touched, whether the touching hands would be 
dyed red, which way his face would be turned, whether 
he would be the first, or might be the last; these and 
many similar questions, in no wise directed by his will, 
\T^^®^8elvea over and over again, countless times. 
Neither were they connected with feai-: he was conscious 
of no fear. Rather, they ori^ated in a strange besetting 
UMire to know what to do when the time came; a desire 
pgantic^y disproportionate to the few swift moments 
to which It referred: a wondering that was more like 
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the wondering of some other spirit within his, than 
his own. 

The hours went on as he walked to and fro, and the 
clocks struck the numbers he would never hear again. 
Nine gone for ever, ten gone for ever, eleven gone for 
ever, twelve coming on to pass away. After a hard con¬ 
test with that eccentric action of thought which had last 
perplexed him, he had got the better of it. He walked 
up and dowTi, softly repeating their names to himself. 
The worst of the strife was over. He could walk up and 
down, free from distracting fancies, praying for himself 
and for them. 

Twelve gone for ever. 

He had been apprised that the final hour was Three, 
and he knew he would be summoned some time earlier, 
inasmuch as the tumbrils jolted heavily and slowly 
through the streets. Therefore, he resolved to keep Two 
before his mind, as the hour, and so to strengthen himself 
in the mterval that he might be able, after that time, to 
strengthen others. 

Walking regularly to and fro with his arms folded on 
his breast, a very different man from the prisoner, who 
had walked to and fro at La Force, he heard One struck 
away from him, without surprise. The hour had measured 
like most other hours. Devoutly thanliful to Heaven for 
his recovered self-possession, he thought, ‘There is but 
another now’, and turned to walk again. 

Footsteps in the stone passage outside the door. He 
stopped. 

The key was put in the lock, and turned. Before the 
door was opened, or as it opened, a man said in a low 
voice, in English: ‘ He has never seen me here; I have 
kept out of his way. Go you in alone; I wait near. Lose 

no time!’ 

The door was quickly opened and closed, and there 
stood before him face to face, quiet, intent upon him, 
•with the light of a smile on his features, and a cautionary 
finger on his lip, Sydney Carton. 

There was something so bright and remarkable in his 
look, that, for the first moment, the prisoner misdoubted 
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him to be an apparition of his own imagining. But ho 
spoke, and it was his voice; he took the prisoner’s hand, 
and it was his real grasp. 

‘Of all the people upon earth, you least expected to 
see me?’ he said. 

‘ I could not believe it to be you. I can scarcely believe 
it now. You are not’—the apprehension came suddenly 
into his mind—‘a prisoner? ’ 

‘No. I am accidentally possessed of a power over one 
of the keepers here, and in virtue of it I stand before you. 
I come from her—your wife, dear Camay.’ 

The prisoner Avrung his hand. 

‘I bring you a request from her.* 

‘What is it?’ 

‘A most earnest, pressing, and emphatic entreaty, 


addressed to you in the most pathetic tones of the voice 


so dear to you, that you well remember.’ 


The prisoner turned his face partly aside. 

‘You have no time to ask me why I bring it,‘*or what 
it means; I have no time to tell you. You must comply 
with it—take off those boots you wear, and draw on these 
of mine.’ 


There was a chair against the wall of the cell, behind 
the prisoner. Carton, pressing forward, had already, with 
the speed of lightning, got lum down into it, and stood 
over him, barefoot. 

‘Draw on these boots of mine. Put your hands to 
them; put your will to them. Quick!’ 

‘Carton, there is no escaping from this place; it never 
can be done. You will only die with me. It is madness.’ 

‘ It would be madness if I asked you to escape; but do 
I? When I ask you to pass out at that door, tell me it is 
madness and remain here. Change that cravat for this 
of mine, that coat for this of mine. While you do it, let 
me take this ribbon from your hair, and shake out your 
hair like this of mine!’ 

With wonderful quickness, and with a strength both 
of wiU and action, that appeared quite supematmal, he 
forced all these changes upon him . The prisoner was like 
a young child in his hands. 
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‘Carton! Dear Carton! It is madness. It cannot be 
accomplished, it never can be done; it has been attempted, 
and has always failed. I implore you not to add your 
death to the bitterness of mine.’ 

‘Do I ask you, my dear Damay, to pass the door? 
When I ask that, refuse. There are pen and ink and paper 
on this table. Is your hand steady enough to write? ’ 

‘It was when you came in.’ 

‘Steady it again, and write what I shall dictate. Quick, 
friend, quick!’ 

Pressing his band to his bewildered head, Darnay sat 
down at the table. Carton, with his right hand in his 
breast, stood close beside him. 

'Write exactly as I speak.’ 

‘To whom do I address it?’ 

‘To no one.’ Carton still had his hand in his breast. 

‘Do I date it?’ 

‘No.’ 


The prisoner looked up, at each question. Carton, 
standing overhim withhis handinhis breast, looked down. 

“‘If you remember,”’ said Carton, dictating, “‘the 
words that passed between us, long ago, you will readily 
comprehend this when you see it. You do remember 
them, I know. It is not in your nature to forget them.” ’ 

He was drawing his hand from his breast; the prisoner 
chancing to look up in his hurried W’onder as he wrote, 
the hand stopped, closing upon something. 

‘Have you Avritten ‘‘forget them”?’ Carton asked. 

‘1 have. Is that a weapon in your hand?’ 

‘No; I am not armed.’ 

‘What is it in your hand?’ 

‘You shall know directly. Write on; there are but a 
few words more.’ He dictated again. “‘I am thankful 
that the time has come, when I can prove them. That 
I do so is no subject for regret or grief.” ’ As he said these 
words with his eyes fixed on the writer, his hand slowly 
and softly moved down close to the wTiter’s face. 

The pen dropped from Darnay’s fingers on the table, 
and he looked about him vacantly. 

‘What vapour is that?’ he asked. 
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‘Vapour?’ ^ 

‘Something that crossed me? ’ 

‘I am conscious of nothing; there can be nothing here. 
Take up the pen and finish. Hurry, hurry! ’ 

As if his memory were impaired, or his faculties dis¬ 
ordered, the prisoner made an effort to rally his attention. 
As he looked at Carton with clouded eyes and with an 
altered manner of breathing, Carton—his hand again in 
his breast—looked steadily at him. 

‘Hurry, hurry!’ 

The prisoner bent over the paper, once more. 

‘“If it had been otherwise;’” Carton’s hand was again 
watchfully and softly stealing down; ‘“I never should 
have used the longer opportunity. If it bad been other¬ 
wise ; ” ’ (the hand was at the prisoner’s face) ‘ “ I should 
but have had so much the more to answer for. If it had 
been otherwise—Carton looked at the pen and saw 
it was trailing off into unintelligible signs. 

Carton’s hand moved back to his breast no more. The 
prisoner sprang up with a reproachful look, but Carton’s 
hand was close and firm at his nostrils, and Carton’s left 
arm caught him round the waist. For a few seconds he 
faintly struggled with the man who had come to lay 
down his life for him; but, within a minute or so, ho was 
stretched insensible on tlie ground. 

Quickly, but with hands as: true to the purpose as his 
heart was, Carton dressed himself in the clothes the 
prisoner had laid aside, combed back his hair, and tied it 
Avith theribbon the prisoner worn. Thenhesoftly called, 

‘ Enter there! Come in! ’ and the Spy presented himself. 

‘You see?’ said Carton, looking up, as he kneeled on 
one knee beside the insensible figure, putting the paper 
in the breast: ‘is your hazard very great?’ 

Mr. Carton,’ the Spy answered, with a timid snap of 
his fingers, ‘my hazard is not that, in the thick of business 
here, if you are true to the whole of your bargain.’ 

^Don’t fear me. I will be true to the death.’ 

You must be, Mr. Carton, if the tale of fifty-two is to 

M right. Being made right by you in that dress, I shall 
have no fear.’ 

D 2 
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‘Have no fear! I shall soon be out of the way of harm¬ 
ing you, and the rest will soon be far from here, please 
God! Now, get assistance and take me to the coach.’ 

‘You?’ said the Spy nervously. 

‘Him, man, with whom I have exchanged. You go out 
at the gate by which you brought me in?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘I was weak and faint when you brought me in, and 
I am fainter now you take me out. The parting interview 
has overpowered me. Such a thing has happened here, 
often, and too often. Your life is in your own hands. 
Quick! Call assistance!’ 

‘You swear not to betray me?’said the trembling Spy, 
as he paused for a last moment. 

‘ Man, man! ’ returned Carton, stamping his foot;' have 
I sworn by no solemn vow already, to go through with 
this, that you waste the precious moments now? Take 
him yourself to the courtyard you know of, place him 
yourself in the carriage, show him yourself to Mr. Lorry, 
tell him yourself to give him no restorative but air, and 
to remember my words of last night, and his promise of 
last night, and drive away! ’ 

The Spy withdrew, and Carton seated himself at the 
table, resting his forehead on his hands. The Spy re¬ 
turned immediately, with two men. 

‘How, then?’ said one of them, contemplating the 
fallen figure. ‘So afflicted to find that his friend has 
d^a^vn a prize in the lottery of Sainte Guillotine? ’ 

‘A good patriot,’ said the other, ‘could hardly have 
been more afflicted if the Aristocrat had drarni a blank.’ 

They raised the unconscious figure, placed it on a litter 
they had brought to the door, and bent to carry it 
away. 

‘The time is short, Evremonde,’ said the Spy, in a 
warning voice. 

‘I know it well,’ answered Carton. ‘Be careful of my 
friend, I entreat you, and leave me.’ 

‘ Come, then, my children,’ said Barsad. ‘ Lift him, and 
come away! ’ 

The door closed, and Carton was left alone. Straining 
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his powers of listening to the utmost, he listened for any 
sound that might denote suspicion or alarm. There was 
none. Keys turned, doors clashed, footsteps passed along 
distant passages: no cry was raised, or hurry made, that 
seemed unusual. Breathing more freely in a little '^’hile, 
he sat down at the table, and listened again until the 

clock struck Two. , , i u • 

Sounds that he was not afraid of, for he divined their 

meaning, then began to be audible. Several doors were 
opened in succession, and finally his ovvn. A gaoler, with 
a list in his hand, looked in, merely saying, ‘Follow me, 
Evremonde!’ and he followed into a large dark room, at 
a distance. It was a dark winter day, and what with the 
shadows within, and what with the shadows without, he 
could but dimly discern the others who were brought 
there to have their arms bound. Some were standing; 
some seated. Some were lamenting, and in restless mo¬ 
tion ; but these were few. The great majority were silent 
and still, looking fixedly at the ground. 

As he stood by the wall in a dim comer, while some of 
the fifty-two were brought in after him, one man stopped 
in passing, to embrace him, as having a knowledge of him. 
It thrilled him with a great dread of discovery; but the 
man went on. A very few moments after that, a young 
woman, with a slight girlish form, a sweet spare face in 
which there was no vestige of colour, and large w’idely 
opened patient eyes, rose from the seat where he had 
observed her sitting, and came to speak to him. 

‘Citizen Evremonde,’ she said, touching him with her 
cold hand. ‘I am a poor little seamstress, who was with 
you in La Force.’ 

He murmimed for answer: ‘True. I forget what you 
were accused of?’ 

‘Plots. Though the just Heaven knows I am innocent 
of any. Is it likely? ViTio would t hink of plotting with 
a poor little weak creature like me? ’ 

The forlorn smile with which she said it so touched 
him, that tears started from his eyes. 

‘lam not afraid to die, Citizen Evremonde, but I have 
done nothing, I am not unwilling to die, if the Republic 
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which is to do so much good to us poor will profit by 
my death; but I do not know how that can be, Citizen 
Evremonde. Such a poor weak little creature! ’ 

As the last thing on earth that his heart was to warm 
and soften to, it warmed and softened to this pitiable girl. 

‘I heard you were released, Citizen Evremonde. I 
hoped it was true?’ 

‘It was. But I was again taken and condemned.’ 

'If I may ride with you, Citizen Evremonde, will you 
let me hold your hand? I am not afraid, but I am little 
and weak, and it will give me more coimage.’ 

As the patient eyes were lifted to his face, he saw a 
sudden doubt in them, and then astonishment. Ko 
pressed the work-worn, hunger-worn young fingers, and 
touched his lips. 

‘Are you dying for him?’ she whispered. 

‘And his wife and child. Hu.sh! Yes.’ 

‘ 0 you will let me hold your brave hand, stranger? ’ 

‘ Hush! Yes, my poor sister; to the last.’ 

The same shadows that are falling on the prison are 
falling, in that same hour of the early afternoon, on the 
Barrier with the crowd about it, when a coach going out 
of Paris drives up to be examined. 

‘Who goes here? Whom have we within? Papers!’ 

The papers are handed out, and read. 

‘Alexandre Manette. Physician. French. ^Vhich is 
he?’ 

This is he; this helpless, inarticulately murmuring, 
wandering old man pointed out. 

‘Apparently the Citizen-Doctor is not in his right 
mind? The Kevolution-Fcvcr will have been too much 
for him?’ 

Greatly too much for him. 

'Hah! Many suffer with it. Lucie. His daughter. 
French. Which is she? ’ 

This is she. 

‘ Apparently it must be. Lucie, the wife of Evremonde; 
is it not?’ 

It is. 
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‘Hah! Evremonde haa an assignation elsewhere. 
Lucie, her child. English. This is she?’ 

She and no other. , ., • • 

‘Kiss me, child of Evremonde. Now, thou hast kissed 

a good Republican; something new in thy family; re¬ 
member it! Sydney Carton. Advocate. English. Which 

is h6 ? ^ 

He lies here, in this comer of the carriage. He, too, is 

pointed out. , 

‘Apparently the English advocate is in a swoon? 

It is hoped he will recover in the fresher air. It is 
represented that he is not in strong health, and has 
separated sadly from a friend who is under the displeasure 
of the Republic. 

‘Is that all? It is not a great deal, that! Many are 
xmder the displeasure of the Republic, and must look out 
at the little window. Jarvis Lorry. Banker. English. 
Which is he?’ 

‘I am he. Necessarily, being the last.’ 

It is Jarvis Lorry who has replied to all the previous 
questions. It is Jarvis Lorry who has alighted and stands 
with his hand on the coach door, replying to a group 
of oflScials. They leisurely walk round the carriage and 
leisurely mount the box, to look at what little luggage it 
carries on the roof; the country-people hanging about 
press nearer to the coach doors and greedily stare in; 
a little child, carried by its mother, has its short arm held 
out for it, that it may touch the wife of an aristocrat who 
has gone to the Guillotine. 

‘Behold your papers, Jarvis Lorry, countersigned.’ 

‘One can depart, citizen? ’ 

‘One can depart. Forward, my postilions! A good 
journey!’ 

‘I salute you, citizens.—And the first danger passed! ’ 

These are again the words of Jarvis Lorry, as he clasps 
his hands, and looks upward. There is terror in the 
carriage, there is weeping, there is the heavy breathing 
of the insensible traveller. 

‘ Are we not going too slowly? Can they not be induced 
to go faster? ’ asks Lucie, clinging to the old man. 
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‘ It would seem like flight, my darling. I must not urge 
them too much; it would rouse suspicion.’ 

‘Look back, look back, and see it we are pursued!’ 

‘The road is clear, my dearest. So far, we are not 
pursued.’ 

Houses in twos and threes pass by us, solitary farms, 
ruinous buildings, dye-works, tanneries, and the like, 
open country, avenues of leafless trees. The hard uneven 
pavement is under us, the soft deep mud is on either side. 
Sometimes we strike into the skirting mud, to avoid the 
stones that clatter us and shake us; sometimes we stick 
in ruts and sloughs there. The agony of our impatience 
is then so great, that in our wild alarm and hurry we are 
for getting out and running—hiding—doing anything but 
stopping. 

Out of the open country, in again among ruinous build¬ 
ings, solitary farms, dye-works, tanneries, and the like, 
cottages in twos and threes, avenues of leafless trees. 
Have these men deceived us, and taken us back by an¬ 
other road? Is not this the same place twice over? Thank 
Heaven, no. A village. Look back, look back, and see if 
we are pursued! Hush! the posting-liouse. 

Leisurely, our four horses are taken out; leisurely, the 
coach stands in the little street, bereft of horses, and with 
no likelihood upon it of ever moving again; leisurely, the 
new horses come into visible existence, one by one; 
leisurely, the new postilions follow, sucking and plaiting 
the lashes of their whips; leisurely, the old postilions 
count tlieir money, make WTong aVlditions, and arrive at 
dissatisfied results. All the time our overfraught hearts 
are beating at a rate that would far outstrip the fastest 
gallop of the fastest horses ever foaled. 

At length the new postilions are in their saddles, and 
the old arc left behind. We are through the village, up 
the hill, and down the hill, and on the low watery grounds. 
Sudderdy, the postilions exchange speech with animated 
gesticulation, and the horses are pulled up, almost on 
their haunches. We are pursued I 

‘Ho! Within the carriage there. Speak then!’ 

‘What is it?’ asks Mr. Lorry, looking out at window. 
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‘How many did they say?’ 

‘I do not understand you.’ 

‘—At the last post. How many to the Guillotine 
to-day?’ 

‘Fifty-two.’ 

‘I said so! A brave number! My fellow-citizen hero 
would have it^forty-twol ten more heads are worth 
having. The Guillotine goes handsomely. I love it. Hi 
forward. Whoopi’ 

The night comes on dark. He moves more; he is be¬ 
ginning to revive, and to speak intelligibly; he thinks 
they are still together; he asks him, by his name, what 
he has in his hand. 0 pity us, kind Heaven, and help us! 
Look out, look out, and see if wo are pursued. 

The wind is rushing after us, and the clouds are flying 
after us, and the moon is plunging after us, and the whole 
wild night is in pursuit of us; but, so far, we are pursued 
by nothing else. 

( 


From A Tale of Two Citke. 
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A FIGHT WITH PIRATES 

N OW carmine streaks tinged the eastern sky at the 
water’s edge; and that water blushed; now the 
streaks turned orange, and the waves below them 
sparkled. Thence splashes of li\nng gold flew and settled 
on the ship’s white sails, the deck, and the faces; and 
with no more prologue, being so near the line, up came 
majestically a huge, fiery, golden sun, and set the sea 
flaming liquid topaz. 

Instantly the look-out at the foretop-gallant-masthead 
hailed the deck below— 

‘strange sail! right ahead!’ 

The strange sail was reported to Captain Dodd, then 
dressing in his cabin. He came soon after on deck and 
hailed the look-out: ‘Which way is she standing?’ 

‘Can’t say, sir. Can’t see her move any.’ 

Dodd ordered the boatswain to pipe to breakfast; and 
taking his deck glass went lightly up to the foretop¬ 
gallant-mast cross-trees. Thence, through the light haze 
of a glorious morning, he espied a long low schooner, 
lateen-rigged, lying close under Point Leat, a small island 
about nine miles distant on the weather bow, and nearly 
in the Agra's course, then approaching the Straits of 

Caspar, 4 latitude S. 

‘She is hove-to,’ said Dodd very gravely. 

At eight o’clock the stranger lay about two miles to 

windward, and still hove-to. 

By this time all eyes were turned upon her, and halt 
a dozen glasses. Everybody, except the captain, delivered 
an opinion. She was a Greek lying-to for water: she was 
a Malay coming north with canes, and short of hands, 
she was a pirate watching the Straits. 
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A FIGHT WITH PIRATES 

The captain leaned silent and sombre with his arms on 
the bulwarks, and watched the suspected craft. 

Sir. FuUalove joined the group, and levelled a powerful 
glass, of his own construction. His inspection was long 
and minute, and, while the glass was at his eye, Sharpo 
asked him, half in a whisper, could he make out anything? 

‘Wal,’ said he, ‘the varmint looks considerable snaky.’ 
Then, without removing his glass, he let drop a word at 
a time, as if the facts were trickling into his telescope 
at the lens, and out at the sight—‘One—two—four— 
seven, false ports.’ 

There was a momentary murmur among the officera all 
round. But British sailors are undemonstrative: Colonel 
Kenealy, strolling the deck with his cigar, saw they were 
watching another ship with maritime curiosit)', and 
making comments; but he discerned no particular emo¬ 
tion nor anxiety in what they said, nor in the grave low 
tones they said it in. Perhaps a brother seaman would 
though, 

The next observation that trickled out of Fullalove’s 
tube was this; ‘I judge there are too few hands on deck, 
and too many—^white—eyeballs—glittering at the port¬ 
holes.’ 

‘Confound it,’ muttered Bayliss uneasily; ‘how can 
you see that? ’ 

FuUalove replied only by quietly handing the glass to 
Dodd. The captain, thus appealed to, glued his eye to 
the tube. 


Well, sir; see the false poiis, and the white eyeballs? ’ 
asked Sharpe ironically. 

‘I see this is the best glass I ever looked through,’ said 

Dodd do^edly, without interrupting his inspection. 

I think he is a Malay pirate,’ said Mr. Grey. 

Sharpe took him up very quickly, and indeed angrily: 

m^euse. And if he is, he won’t venture on a craft 
of this size.’ 


Says the whale to the swordfish,’ suggested FuUalove 
™ a httle guttural laugh. 

^6 captain, with the American glass at his eye, turned 
naif round to the man at the wheel: ‘Starboard!’ 
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‘Starboard it is.’ 

‘Steer south-south-east.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir.’ And the ship’s course was thus altered 
two points. 

This order lowered Dodd fifty per cent, in Mr. Sharpe’s 
estimation. He lield his tongue as long as he could: but 
at last his surprise and dissatisfaction burst out of him: 
‘Won’t that bring him out on us!’ 

'Very likely, sir,’ replied Dodd. 

‘Begging your pardon, captain, would it not be wiser 
to keep bur couree, and show the blackguard we don’t 
fear him?’ 

‘When we dot Sharpe, he has made up his mind an 
hour ago whether to lie still or bite; my changing my 
course two points won’t change his mind, but it may 
make him declare it; and / must know what he does 
intend before I run the ship into the narrows ahead.’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ said Sharpe, half convinced. 

The alteration in tlie Agra's course produced no move¬ 
ment on the part of the mysterious schooner. She lay to 
under the land still, and with only a few hands on deck, 
while the Agra edged away from her and entered the 
Straits between Long Island and Point Lcat, leaving the 
schooner about two miles and a half distant to the NW. 

All I The stranger’s deck swarms black with men. 

His sham ports fell as if by magic, his guns grinned 
through the gaps like black teeth; his huge foresail rose 
and tilled, and out he came in chase. 

The breeze was a kiss from.Heaven, the sky a vaulted 
sapphire, the sea a million dimples of liquid, lucid gold. 

The way the pirate dropped the mask, showed his black 
teeth, and bore up in chase, was terrible: so dilates and 
bounds the sudden tiger on his unwary prey. There were 
stout hearts among the officers of the peaceable Agra, 
but danger in a new form shakes the brave, and this was 
their first pirate; their dismay broke out in ejaculations 
not loud but deep. ‘Hush,’ said Dodd doggedly; the 
lady!’ 
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Mrs. Beresford had just come on deck to enjoy the 
balmy morning. 

‘Sharpe,’ said Dodd, in a tone that conveyed no sus¬ 
picion to the new-comer, ‘set the royals and flying jib.— 
Port!’ 

‘ Port it is,’ cried the man at the helm. 

‘Steer due south! ’ And, with these words in his mouth, 
Dodd dived to the gun-deck. 

By this time elastic Sharpe had recovered the first 
shock, and the order to crowd sail on the ship galled his 
pride and his manhood. He muttered indignantly, ‘The 
white feather!’ This eased his mind, and he obeyed 
orders briskly as ever. While he and his hands were 
setting every rag the ship could carry on that tack, the 
other ofiicers having unluckily no orders to execute stood 
gloomy and helpless, with their eyes glued, by a sort 
of sombre fascination, on that coming fate; and they 
literally jumped and jarred when Mrs. Beresford, her 
heart opened by the lovely day, broke in on their nerves 
with her light treble. 

‘Wha,t a sweet morning, gentlemen I After all, a voyage 
is a delightful thing. Oh, what a splendid sea! and the 
very breeze is warm. Ah! and there’s a little ship sailing 
along; here, Freddy, Freddy, darling, leave off beating 
the sailor’s legs, and come here and see this pretty ship. 

What a pity it is so far off. Ah! ah I what is that dreadful 
noise?’ 

For her horrible small talk, that grated on those 
anxious souls like the mockery of some infantine fiend, 
was cut short by ponderous blows and tremendous 
sm^hing below. It was the captain staving in water- 
casks; the water poured out at the scuppers. 

Clearing the lee guns,’ said a middy, off his guard. 

Colonel Kenealy pricked up his ears, drew his cigar 
trom his mouth, and smelt powder. ‘What, for action? ’ 
said he briskly. ‘Where’s the enemy?’ 

i^alove made him a signal, and they went below. 

Be^ord had not heard or not appreciated the 
wi^rk: she prattled on till she made the mates and 
nuoshipmen shudder. 
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Realize the situation, and the strange incongruity 
between the senses and the mind in these poor fellows! 
The day had ripened its beauty; beneath a purple heaven 
shone, sparkled, and laughed a blue sea, in whose waves 
the tropical sun seemed to have fused his beams; and 
beneath that, fair, sinless, peaceful sky, wafted by a 
balmy breeze over those smiUng, transparent, golden 
waves, a bloodthirsty Pirate bore dovm on them with a 
crew of human tigers; and a lady babbie-babble-babble- 
babble-babble-babble-babblcd in their quivering ears. 

But now the captain came bustling on deck, eyed the 
loftier sails, saw they were drawing well, appointed four 
midshipmen as staff to convey his orders; gave Bayhss 
cliarge of the carronades. Grey of the cutlasses; and 
directed Mr. Tickell to break the bad news gently to 
Mr.s. Beresford, and to take her below to the orlop deck; 
ordered the purser to serve out beef, biscuit, and grog to 
all hands, saying, ‘Men can’t work on an empty stomach; 
and fighting is hard work; ’ then beckoned the officers to 
come round him. 'Gentlemen, said he confidentially, in 
crowding sail on thi.s ship I had no hope of escaping that 
fellow on this tack, but I was, and am, most anxious to 
gain the open sea, where I can square my yards and run 
for it, if I see a chance. At present I shall carry on till 
he comes within range; and then, to keep the company s 
canvas from being shot to rags, I shall shorten sail; and 
to save ship and cargo and all our lives, I shall fight while 
a ])lank of her swims. Better be killed in hot blood than 

walk the plank in cold.’ . 

The officers cheered faintly; the captains dogged 

re.solution stirred up theirs. 


The pirate had gained another.quarter of a mile and 
more. The ship's crew were hard at their beef and grog, 
and afTeed among themselves it was a comfortoble ship. 
Thev euessed what was coming, and w’oe to the ship in 
that hour if the captain had not won their respect. 
Strange to say. there were two gentlemen in the Agra to 
whom° the pirate’s approach was not altogether unwel¬ 
come. Colonel Kencaly and Mr. I<’ullalove were rival 
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sportsmen and rival theorists. Kencaly stood out for a 
smooth bore and a four-ounce ball; Fullalove for a rifle 
of his own construction. Many a doughty argument they 
had, and many a bragging match; neither could convert 
the other. At last Fullalove hinted that by going ashore 
at the Cape, and getting each behind a tree at one 
hundred yards, and popping at one another, one or other 
would be con\dnced. 

‘Well, but,’ said Kenealy, ‘if he is dead, ho will bo 
no wiser. Besides, to a fellow like me, who has had the 
luxury of popping at his enemies, popping at a friend is 
poor insipid work.’ 

‘ That is true,’ said the other regretfully. ‘ But I reckon 
we shall never settle it by argument.’ 

Theorists are amazing; and it was plain, by the alacrity 
with which these good creatures loaded the rival instru¬ 
ments, that to them the pirate came not so much as a 
pirate as a solution. Indeed, Kenealy, in the act of 
charging his piece, was heard to mutter, ‘Now, this is 
lucky.’ However, these theorists were no sooner loaded 
than something occurred to make them more serious. 
They were sent for in haste to Dodd’s cabin; they found 
him giving Sharpe a new order. 

‘Shorten sails to the taupsles and jib, get the colours 
ready on the halyards, and then send the men aft.’ 

Sharpe ran out full of zeal, and tumbled over Ram- 
golam, who was stooping remarkably near the keyhole. 
Dodd hastily bolted the cabin door, and looked with 
trembling lip and piteous .earnestness in Kenealy’s face 
and Fullalove’s. They were mute with surprise at a gaze 
so eloquent and yet mysterious. 

He manned himself, and opened his mind to them 

^th deep emotion, yet not without a certain sim ply 
digmty. , ^ 

Colonel,’said he, ‘you are an old friend; you, sir, are 
a new one; but I esteem you highly, and what my young 
gentlem^ chaff you about, you calling all men brothers, 
ana nmkmg that poor negro love you instead of fear you, 
tnat shorn me you have a great heart. My dear friends, 
A have been unlucky enough to bring my children’s 
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fortune on board this ship: here it is under my shirt. 
Fourteen thousand pounds! This weighs me down. Oh, 
if they should lose it after all! Do pray give me a hand 
apiece and pledge your sacred words to take it home safe 
to my wife at Barkington, if you, or either of you, should 
see this bright sun set to-day, and I should not.’ 

‘Why, Dodd, old fellow,’ said Kenealy cheerfully, ‘this 
is not the way to go into action.’ 

‘Colonel,’ replied Dodd, ‘to save this ship and cargo, 
I must be wherever the bullets are, and I will too.’ 

Fullalove, more sagacious than the worthy colonel, said 
earnestly— 

‘Captain Dodd, may I never see Broadway again, and 
never see Heaven at the end of my time, ii I fail you. 
There’s my hand.’ 

‘And mine,’ said Kenealy warmly. 

They all three joined hands, and Dodd seemed to cling 
to them. 

‘God bless you both! God bless you! Oh, what a 
weight your true hands have pulled off my heart. Good¬ 
bye, for a few minutes. The time is short. I’ll just offer 
a prayer to the Almighty for wisdom, and then I’ll come 
up and say a word to the men and fight the ship, accord¬ 
ing to my lights.’ 

Sail was no sooner shortened and the crew ranged, 
than the captain came briskly on deck, saluted, jumped 
on a carronade, and stood erect. He was not the man to 
show the crew his forebodings. 

(Pipe.) ‘Silence fore and aft.’ 

‘My men, the schooner coming up on our weather 
quarter is a Portuguese pirate. His character is known; 
he scuttles all the ships he boards, dishonours the women, 
and murders the crew. We cracked on to get out of the 
narrows, and now we have shortened sail to fight this 
blackguard, and teach him to molest a British ship. I 
promise, in the Company’s name, twenty pounds prize- 
money to every man before the mast if we beat him off 
or out-manoeuvre him; thirty if w'e sink him; and forty 
if we tow him astern into a friendly port. Eight guns are 
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cl&ar below, three on the weather side, 6ve on the lee; 
for, if he knows his business, he will come up on the lee 
quarter: if he doesn’t, that is no fault of yours or mine. 
The muskets are all loaded, the cutlasses ground like 
razors-’ 

‘Hurrah!’ 

‘We have got women to defend-* 

‘Hurrah!’ 

‘A good ship under our feet, the God of justice over¬ 
head, British hearts in our bosoms, and British colours 
flying—run ’em up!—over our heads.’ (The ship’s colours 
flew up to the fore, and the Union Jack to the mizen 
peak.) ‘Now, lads, I mean to fight this ship while a plank 
of her (stamping on the deck) swims beneath my foot, 
and— WHAT DO you say? ’ 

The reply was a fierce ‘Hurrah!’ from a hundred 
throats, so loud, so deep, so full of volume, it made the 
ship vibrate, and rang in the creeping-on pirate’s ears. 
Fierce, but c unnin g, he saw mischief in those shortened 
sails, and that Union Jack, the terror of his tribe, rising 
to a British cheer; he lowered his mainsail, and crawled 
up on the weather quarter. Arrived within a cable’s 
length, he double-reefed his foresail to reduce his rate of 
sailing nearly to that of the ship; and the next moment 
a tongue of flame, and then a gush of smoke, issued from 
his lee bow, and the ball flew screaming like a sea-gull 
over the Agra's mizen top. He then put his helm up, and 
fired his other bow-chaser, and sent the shot hissing and 
skipping on the water past the ship. This prologue made 
the novices wince. Bayliss wanted to reply with a car- 
ronade; but Dodd forbade him sternly, saying, ‘If we 
keep him aloof we are done for.’ 

The pirate drew nearer, and fired both guns in succes¬ 
sion, hulled the Agra amidships, and sent an eighteen- 
pound ball through her foresaU. Most of the faces were 
pale on the quarter-deck; it was very tr 3 dng to be shot 
at, and hit, and make no return. The next double dis¬ 
charge sent one shot smash through the stem cabin win¬ 
dow, and splintered the bulwark with another, wounding 
a seaman slightly. 

« 43.1 ■ ^ 
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‘Lie down forward!’ shouted Dodd. ‘Bayliss, give 
him a shot.’ 

The carronade was fired with a tremendous report, but 
no visible effect. The pirate crept nearer, steering in and 
out like a snake to avoid the carronades, and firing those 
two heavy guns alternately into the devoted ship. He 
hulled the Agra now nearly every shot. 

The two available carronades replied noisily, and 
jumped as usual; they sent one thirty-two pound shot 
clean through the schooner’s deck and side; but that was 
literally all they did worth speaking of. 

‘ Curse them! ’ cried Dodd; ‘ load them with grape I they 
are not to be trusted with ball. And all my eighteen- 
pounders dumb! The coward won't come alongside and 
give them a chance.’ 

At the next discharge the pirate chipped the mizen 
mast, and knocked a sailor into dead pieces on the fore¬ 
castle. Dodd put his helm down ere the smoke cleared, 
and got three carronades to bear, heavily laden with 
grape. Several pirates fell, dead or wounded, on the 
crowded deck, and some holes appeared in the foresail; 
this one interchange was quite in favour of the ship. 

But the lesson made the enemy more cautious; he crept 
nearer, but steered so adroitly, now right astern, now on 
the quarter, that the ship could seldom bring more than 
one carronade to bear, while he raked her fore and aft 
with grape and ball. 

In this alarming situation, Dodd kept as many of the 
men below as possible; but, for all he could do, four were 
killed and seven wounded. 

Fullalove’s word came too true: it was the swordfish 
and the whale: it w’as a fight of hammer and anvil; one 
hit, the other made a noise. Cautious and cruel, the pirate 
hung on the poor hulking creature’s quarters and raked 
her at point-blank distance. He made her pass a bitter 
time. And her captain! To see the splintering hull, the 
parting shrouds, the shivered gear, and hear the shrieks 
and groans of his w'ounded; and he unable to reply in 
kind! The sweat of agony poured down his face. Oh, if 
ho could but reach the open sea, and square his yards, 
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and make a long chase of it; perhaps fall in with aid. 
Wincing under each heavy blow, he crept doggedly, 
patiently on towards that one visible hope. 

At last, when the ship was cloven with shot, and 
peppered with grape, the channel opened; in five minutes 
more he could put her dead before the w’ind. 

No! The pirate, on whose side luck had been from the 
first, got half a broadside to bear at long musket-shot, 
kill^ a midshipman by Dodd’s side, cut away two of 
the Agra's mizen shrouds, wounded the gaff, and cut the 
jib-stay. Down fell that powerful sail into the water, and 
draped across the ship’s forefoot, stopping her way to 
the open sea she pant^ for. The mates groaned; the 
crew cheered stoutly, as British tars do in any great 
disaster: the pirates yelled with ferocious triumph, like 
tlie devils they looked. 

But most human events, even calamities, have two 
sides. The Agra being brought almost to a standstill, the 
pirate forged ahead against his null, and the combat took 
a new and terrible form. The elephant gun popped and 
the rifle cracked in the Agra's mizen top, and the man 
at the pirate’s helm jumped into the air and fell dead: 
both theorists claimed the hit. Then the three carronades 
peppered the pirates hotly; and they hurled an iron shower 
back with fatal effect. Then at last the long eighteen- 
pounders on the gun-deck got a word in. The old Niler was 
not the man to miss a vessel alongside in a quiet sea: he 
sent two round shot clean through him; the third splin¬ 
tered his bulwark and swept across his deck. 

‘His masts—fire at his masts!’ roared Dodd to Monk, 
through his trumpet. He then got the jib clear, and made 
what sail he could without taking all the hands from 
the guns. 

This kept the vessels nearly alongside a few minutes, 
and the fight was hot as fire. The pirate now for the 
first time hoisted his flag. It was black as ink. His crew 
j'elled as it rose: the Britons, instead of quailing, cheered 
^th fierce derision; the pirate’s wild crew of yellow 
Malays, black chinless Papuans, and bronzed Portuguese, 
served their side guns, twelve-pounders, well, and with 

£ 2 
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ferocious cries. The white Britons, drunk with battle 
now, naked to the waist, grimed with powder, and spotted 
like leopards with blood, their own and their mates’, 
replied with loud, undaunted cheers and a deadly hail of 
grape from the quarter-deck; while the master-gunner 
and his mates, loading ^ith a rapidity the mixed races 
opposed could not rival, hulled the schooner well between 
wind and water, and then fired^ chain-shot at her masts, 
as ordered, and began to play the mischief with her 
shrouds and rigging. Meantime, Fullalove and Kenealy, 
aided by Vespasian, who loaded, were quietly butchering 
the pirate crew two a minute, and hoped to settle the 
question they were fighting for; smooth bore v. rifle; but 
unluckily neither fired once without killing; so ‘there was 
nothing proven’. 

The pirate, bold as he was, got sick of fair fighting first. 
He hoisted his mainsail and drew rapidly ahead, with a 
slight bearing to windward, and dismounted a carronade 
and stove in the ship’s quarter-boat, by way of a part¬ 
ing kick. 

The men hurled a contemptuous cheer after him; they 
thought they had beaten him off. But Dodd knew better. 
He was but retiring a little way to make a more deadly 
attack than ever: he would soon wear, and cross the 
Agra’s defenceless bows, to rake her fore and aft at pistol- 
sliot distance; or grapple, and board the enfeebled ship, 
two hundred strong. 

Dodd flew to the helm, and with his o^^^l hands put it 
hard a-weather, to give the deck-gun.s one more chance, 
the last, of sinking or disabling the Destroyer. As the 
ship obeyed, and a deck-gun bellowed below him, he saw 
a vessel running out from Long Island, and coming swiftly 
up on his lee quarter. 

It was a schooner. Was she coming to his aid ? 

Horror! A black flag floated from her foremast head. 

While Dodd’s eyes were staring almost out of his head 
at this deathblow to hope. Monk fired again; and just 
then a pale face eame close to Dodd’s, and a solemn voice 
whispered in his ear: ‘Our ammunition is nearly done!’ 

Dodd seized Sharpe’s hand convulsively, and pointed 
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to the pirate’s consort coming up to finisli them; and 
said, with the calm of a brave man’s despair, Cutlasses! 

and die hard!’ i . • i * 

At that moment the master-gunner fired his last gum 

It sent a chain-shot on board the retiring pirate, took off 
a Portuguese head and spun it clean into the sea ever so 
far to windward, and cut the schooner s foremast so 
nearly through that it trembled and nodded, and pre¬ 
sently snapped with a loud crack, and came down like 
a broken tree, with the yard and sail; the latter over¬ 
lapping the deck and burying itself, black flag and all, in 
the sea; and there, in one moment, lay the Destroyer 
buffeting and wiggling—like a heron on the water with 
his long wings broken—an utter cripple. 

The victorious crew raised a stunning cheer. 

‘Silence!’ roared Dodd, with his trumpet. ‘All hands 
make sail!’ 

He set his courses, bent a new jib, and stood out to 
windward close hauled, in hopes to make a good offing, 
and then put his ship dead before the wind, which was 
now rising to a stiff breeze. In doing this he crossed the 
crippled pirate’s bows, within eiglity yards; and sore was 
the temptation to rake him; but his ammunition being 
8hort,andhis danger being imminentfromtheotberpirate, 
he had the self-command to resist the great temptation. 

He hailed the mizen top: ‘Can you two hinder them 
from firing that gun? ’ 

‘I rather think we can,’ said Fullalove; ‘eh. Colonel?’ 
and he tapped his long rifle. 

The ship no sooner crossed the schooner’s bows than 
a Malay ran forward with a linstock. Pop went the 
colonel’s ready carbine, and the Malay fell over dead, 
and the linstock flew out of his hand. A tall Portuguese, 
with a movement of rage, snatched it up and dart^ to 
the gun; the Yankee rifle cracked, but a moment too late. 
Bang ! went the pirate’s bow-chaser, and crashed into the 
Agra's side, and passed nearly through her. 

‘Ye missed him ! Ye missed him!’ cried the rival 
theorist joyfully. He was mistaken: the smoke cleared, 
and there was the pirate captain leaning wounded against 
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the mainmast with a Yankee bullet in his shoulder, and 
his crew uttering yells of dismay and vengeance. They 
jumped, and raged, and brandished their knives, and 
made horrid gesticulations of revenge; and the white 
eyeballs of the Malays and Papuans glittered fiendishly; 
and the wounded captain raised his sound arm and bad 
a signal hoisted to his consort, and she bore up in chase, 
and jamming her fore lateen flat as a board, lay far nearer 
the wind than the Agra could, and sailed three feet to 
her two besides. On this superiority being made clear, 
the situation of the merchant vessel, though not so utterly 
desperate as before Monk fired his lucky shot, became 
pitiable enough. If she ran before the wind, the frcsli 
pirate would cut her off; if she lay to windward, she 
might postpone the inevitable and fatal collision with a 
foe as strong as that she had only escaped by a rare piece 
of luck; but this would give the crippled pirate time to 
refit and unite to destroy her. Add to this the failing 
ammunition and the thinned crew! 

Dodd cast his ej-es all round the horizon for help. 

The sea was blank. 

The bright sun was hidden now; drops of rain fell, 
and the wind was beginning to sing, and the sea to rise 
a little. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘let us kneel down and pray for 
wisdom, in this sore strait.’ 

He and his officers knelt on the quarter-deck. When 
they rose, Dodd stood rapt about a minute; his great 
thoughtful eye saw no more the enemy, the sea, nor any¬ 
thing external; it was turned inward. His officers looked 
at him in silence. 

■yharpe,’ said he at last, ‘there must be a way out of 
them both with such a breeze as this is now; if we could 
but see it.’ 

‘Ay, t/,’ groaned Sharpe. 

Dodd mused again. 

‘About ship! ’ said he softly, like an absent man. 

‘Ay, ay. sir!’ 

‘Steer duo north!’ said he, still like one whose mind 
was elsewhere. 
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While the ship was coming about, he gave minute 
orders to the mates and the gunner, to ensure co-opera¬ 
tion in the delicate and dangerous manoeuvres that were 

sure to be at hand. 

The wind was WNW.: he was standing north, one 
pirate lay on his lee beam stopping a leak between wind 
and water, and hacking the deck clear of his broken mast 
and yards. The other, fresh, and thirsting for the easy 
prey, came up to weather on him and hang on his quarter, 

pirate fashion. ,, , i 

When they were distant about a cable s lengtli, the 

fresh pirate, to meet the ship’s change of tactics, changed 

his oiMi, luffed up, and gave the ship a broadside, w’c I 

aimed butnotdestructive, the guns being loaded with ball. 

Dodd, instead of replying immediately, put his helm 

hard up and ran under the pirate’s stem, while he was 

jammed up in the wind, and with his five eighteen- 

pounders raked him fore and aft, then paying off gave 

him three carronades crammed with grape and canister. 

The rapid discharge of eight guns made the ship tremble, 

and enveloped her in thick smoko; loud shrieks and 

groans were heard from the schooner; the smoke cleared; 

the pirate’s mainsail hung on deck; his jib-boom was cut 

off like a carrot and the sail struggling; his foresail looked 

lace; lanes of dead and wound^ lay still or nTithing on 

his deck, and his lee scuppers ran blood into the sea. 

Dodd squared his yards and bore away. 

The ship rushed down the wind, leaving the schooner 

staggered and all abroad. But not for long; the pirate 

wore and fired his bow-chasers at the now flying Agra, 

split one of the carronades in two, and killed a Lascar. 

and made a hole in the foresail. This done, he hoisted 

his mainsail again in a trice, sent his wounded below, 

flung his dead overboard, to the horror of his foes, and 

came after the flying ship, yawing and firing his bow- 

chasers. The ship was silent. She had no shot to throw 

away. Not only did she take these blows like a coward. 

but all signs of life disappeared on her, except two men 

at the wheel and the captain on the main gangway. 

Dodd had ordered the crew out of the rigging, armed 
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them with cutlasses, and laid them flat on the forecastle. 
He also compelled Kenealy and Fullalove to come down 
out of harm’s way, no wiser on the smooth bore question 
than they went up. 

The great patient ship ran environed by her foes: one 
destroyer right in her course, another in her wake, fol¬ 
lowing her with yells of vengeance, and pounding away 
at her—but no reply. 

Suddenly the yells of the pirates on both sides ceased, 
and there was a moment of dead silence on the sea. 

Yet nothing fresh had happened. 

Yc.s, this had happened: the pirates to windward and 
the pirates to leeward of the Agra had found out, at one 
and the same moment, that the merchant captain they 
had lashed, and bullied, and tortured was a patient but 
tremendous man. It was not only to rake the fresh 
schooner he had put his ship before the wind, but also 
by a double, daring ma.stcrstroke to hurl his monster ship 
bodily on the other. Without a foresail she could never 
get out of her way. Her crew had stopped the leak, and 
cut away and unshipped the broken foremast, and were 
stepping a new one, when they saw the liuge ship bearing 
down in full sail. Nothing easier than to slip out of her 
way eould they get the foresail to draw; but the time 
was short, the deadly intention manifest, the coming 
destruction swift. 

After that solemn silence came a storm of cries and 
curses, as their seamen went to work to fit the yard and 
rai.se the sail; while their fighting men seized their match¬ 
locks and trained the guns. They were well commanded 
by an heroic able villain. Astern the consort thundered; 
but the Agra's response was a dead silence more audul 
than broadsides. 

For then was seen with what majesty the enduring 
Anglo-Saxon fights. 

cine of that indomitable race on the gangway, one at 
the foremast, two at the wheel, conned and steered tho 
great ship down on a hundred matchlocks and a grinning 
broadside, just as they would have conned and steered 
her into a British harbour. 
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‘Starboardl’ said Dodd, in a deep calm voice, witii 
a motion of his hand. 

‘Starboard it is.’ 

The pirate wriggled ahead a little. The man forward 
made a silent signal to Dodd. 

‘Port!’ said Dodd quietly. 

‘Port it is.’ 


But at this critical moment the pirate astern sent a 
mischievous shot and knocked one of the men to atoms 
at the helm. 

Dodd waved his hand without a word, and another 
man rose from the deck, and took his place in silence, 
and laid his unshaking hand on the wheel stained with 
that man’s warm blood whose place he took. 

The high ship was now scarce sixty yards distant; sin 
seamed to know: she reared her lofty figure-head with great 
awful shoots into the air. 

But now the panting pirates got their new foresail 
hoisted with a jo 3 rful shout: it drew, the schooner 
gathered way, and their furious consort close on the 
Agra's heels just then scourged her deck with grape. 

‘Port!’ said Dodd calmly. 

‘Port it is.’ 


The giant prow darted at the escaping pirate. That 
acre of coming canvas took the wind out of the swift 
^ooner’s foresail; it flapped: oh, then she was doomed 1 
^at awful moment parted the races on board her: the 
Papuans and Sooloos, their black faces livid and blue 
With horror, leapt yelling into the sea, or crouched and 
whim^red; the yellow Malays and brown Portuguese, 
though blanched to one colour now, turned on death like 
flying panthers, fired two caitnon slap into the ship’s 
ows, and snapped their muskets and matchlocks at their 
so tary executioner on the ship’s gangway, and out flew 
^eirkmves like crushed wasps’ stings. Crash ! the India- 
Vi flflt\TOter in thick smoke beat in the schooner’s 
oroadside: down went her masts to leeward like fishing. 

wMppmg the water; there was a horrible shrieking 
yyi. wUd forms leapt off on the Agra, and were hacked 
w pieces-almost ere they reached the deck—a surge* a 
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chasm in the sea, filled with an instant rush of engulfing 
waves: a long, awful, grating, grinding noise, never to be 
forgotten in this world, all along under the ship’s keel— 
and the fearful majestic monster passed on over the 
blank she had made, with the pale crew standing 
silent and awestruck on her deck: a cluster of wild heads 
and staring eyeballs bobbing like corks in her foaming 
wake, sole relic of the blotted-out Destroyer—and a 
wounded man staggering on the gang^vay of the victor, 
with hands uplifted and staring eyes. 

Shot in two places, the head and the breast! 

With a loud cry of pity and dismay, Sharpe, Fullalove, 
Kencaly, and others rushed to catch him; but, ere they 
got near, the captain of the triumphant ship fell down 
on his hands and knees, his head sank over the gangway, 
and his blood ran fast and pattered in the midst of them 
on the deck he had defended so bravely. 

They got to the wounded captain and raised him: he 
revived a little; and, the moment he caught sight of 
Mr. Sharpe, he clutched him, and cried, ‘Stunsclsl’ 

‘Oh, captain,’ said Sharpe, ‘let the ship go; it is you 
we are an.xious for now.’ 

At this Dodd lifted up his hands and beat the air im¬ 
patiently, and cried again in the thin, querulous voice of 
a wounded man, but eagerly, ‘Stunsels! Stunsels!’ 

On this, Sharpe gave the command. 

‘Make sail. All hands set stunsels ’low and aloft!’ 

W’hile the unwounded hands swarmed into the rigging, 
the surgeon came aft in all haste; but Dodd declined him 
till all his men sliould liave been looked to; meantime he 
had himself carried to the poop and laid on a mattress, 
his bleeding head bound tight with a wet cambric hand¬ 
kerchief, and his pale face turned towards the hostile 
schooner astern. She had hove-to, and was picking up 
the survivors of her blottcd-out consort. The group on 
the Agra's quarter-deck watched her to see what she 
would do next; flashed with immediate success, the 
younger officers crowed their fears she would not bo game 
to attack them again. Dodd’s fears ran the other way : 
he said, in the weak voice to which he was now reduced, 
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' They are taking a wet blanket aboard; that crew of 
blackguards we swamped won’t want any more of us: it 
all depends on the pirate captain: if he is not drowned, 
then blow wind, rise sea, or there’s trouble ahead for us.’ 

As soon as the schooner had picked up the last swim¬ 
mer, she hoisted foresail, mainsail, and jib with admirable 
rapidity, and bore down in chase. 

The Agra had, meantime, got a start of more than 
a mile, and was now running before a stiS breeze with 
studding sails alow and aloft. 

In an hour the vessels ran nearly twelve miles, and the 
pirate had gained half a mile. 

At the end of the next hour they were out of sight of 
land, wind and sea rising, and the pirate only a quarter 
of a mile astern. 

The schooner was now rising and falling on the waves; 
the ship only nodding, and firm as a rock. 

‘Blow wind, rise sea!’ faltered Dodd. 

Another half-hour passed without perceptibly altering 
the position of the vessels. Then suddenly the wounded 
captain laid aside his glass, after a long examination, and 
rose unaided to his feet in great excitement, and found 
his manly voice for a moment: he shook his fist at the 
now pitching schooner and roared, ‘Good-bye! ye Portu¬ 
guese lubber—out-fought—out-manoeuvred —and out¬ 
sailed I ’ 

It was a buret of exultation rare for him; he paid for 
It by sinking faint and helpless into his friend’s arms; and 
the surgeon, returning soon after, insisted on his bein^ 
taken to his cabin and kept quite quiet. 

^ they were carrying him below, the pirate captain 
made the same discoveiy, that the ship was gaining on 
^^he hauled to the wind directly and abandoned the 

From Hard Cash. 
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G erard, warned by recent peril, rose before day¬ 
break, and waked Slartin. The old soldier was 
astonished. He thought Gerard had escaped by the win¬ 
dow last night. Being consulted as to the best way for 
him to leave the country and elude pursuit, he said there 
was but one road safe. ‘ I must guide you through the 
great forest to a bridle-road I know of. This will take 
you speedily to a hostelry, where they will lend you a 
swift horse; and then a day’s gallop will take you out of 
Holland. But let us start ere the folk here quit their beds.’ 

Peter's house was but a furlong and a half from the 
forest. They started, Martin with his bow and three 
arrows, for it was Thursday; Gerard with nothing but 
a stout oak staff Peter gave him for the journey. 

Margaret pinned up her kirtle and farthingale, for the 
road was wet. Peter went as far as his garden hedge 
with them, and then, with more emotion than he often 
bcstow’ed on passing events, gave the young man his 
blessing. 

The sun was peeping above the horizon as they crossed 
the stony field and made for the wood. They had crossed 
about half, when Margaret, who kept nervously looking 
back every now and then, uttered a cry, and, following 
her instinct, began to run towards the wood, screaming 
with terror all the way. 

Ghysbrecht and his men were in hot pursuit. 
Resistance would have been madness. Martin and 
Gerard followed Margaret’s example. The pursuers gained 
slightly on them; but Martin kept shouting, ‘Only win 
the wood! only win the wood! ’ 

They had too good a start for the men on foot, and 
their hearts bounded with hope at Martin’s words, for 
the great trees seemed now to stretch their branches like 
friendly arras towards them, and their leaves like a screen. 

But an unforeseen danger attacked them. The fiery old 
burgomaster flung himself on his mule, and, spurring him 
to a gallop, he headed not his own men only, but the 
fugitives. His object was to cut them off. The old man 
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came galloping in a semicircle, and got on the edge of 
the wood, right in front of Gerard; the others might 
escape for ought he cared. 

ilargaret shrieked, and tried to protect Gerard by 
clasping him; hut he shook her off without ceremony. 

Ghysbrecht in his ardour forgot that hunted animals 
turn on the hunter; and that two men can hate; and two 
can long to kill the thing they hate. 

Instead of attempting to dodge him, as the burgo¬ 
master made sure he would, Gerard flew right at him, 
with a savage, exulting cry, and struck at him with all 
his heart and soul and strength. The oak staff came down 
on Ghysbrecht’s face with a frightful crash, and laid him 
under his mule’s tail beating the devil’s tattoo with his 
heels, his face streaming, and his collar spattered with 
hlood. 

The next moment the three were in the wood. The ^ 
yell of dismay and vengeance that burst from Ghys- ] 
brecht’s men at that terrible blow which felled their-.’.1 
leader told the fugitives that it was now a race for life J 
or death. 

‘Why run?’ cried Gerard, panting. ‘You have your 
bow, and I have this,’ and he shook his bloody staff. 

‘Boy!’ roared Martin; ‘the Gallows! Follow me’; 
and he fled into the wood. Soon they heard a cry, like 
a pack of hounds opening on sight of the game. The men 
were in the wood, and saw them flitting amongst the 
^ees. Margaret moaned wid panted as she ran; and 
Gerard clenched his teeth, and grasped his staff. The 
nert minute they came to a stiff hazel coppice. Martin 
dashed into it, and shouldered the young wood aside as 
if It were standing com. 

Ere they had gone fifty yards in it they came to four 
blmd paths. 

Martin took one. ‘Bend low,’ said he. And, half- 
creepi^, they glided along. Presently their path was 
^am intersected with other little tortuous paths. They 
wok one of them. It seemed to lead back; but it soon 
k a turn, and, after a while, brought them to a thick 
pme grove, where the walking was gc^ and hard. There 
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were no paths here; and the young fir-trees were to thick, 
you could not seg'three yards before your nose. 

When thei^ad gone'some way4n^his, Martin sat 
down: and, all impression 

of danger w^h tl« nanger iTselfy took a piece of bread 
and a slice out of his ^Uet, and began quietly 

to eat his breakfa.^ / 

The younaqng^ooked aHii^ with dismay. He replied 

‘AU SeveWge^icIiId^flh|5^o^^ou' will lose 
your purse; Ge^rd, lon^efore/^ou get to Italy; is that 
the way tkea^ a purse? ’ / 

Gerard l(^ed, and ttfere a J^i 

entangledTb^ts<;chKjn£-tb' |(ne ttkek 

wallet. 



.ine,’ said he/‘ 
Qf'Hetat;^ itlUi 



angular purse, 
d strap of his 


jS in it, I won 
tssing through 


‘ThisJ 
dcr?’ am 

the coj:q)ic^ it Wd becoTnbmextricably entangled in his 
strap and buckle, ‘-dt seems loath to leave me,’ said 
Gerard, and he h&d^to out it loose with his knife. The 
pumci on'^aniln{^|ou,jrt'ovcd to be well provided with 
silver coi/s'of ali(^izes, but its bloated appearance was 
grbaAy oMung to a number of pieces of brown paper folded 
and dolibjihd. A liglil bui^t on Gerard. ‘ Why, it must be 
that oliHMef’s! and seel Stuffed with paper to deceive 
the world'!’ f] > ' ^ 

Tlie wonder wfes how the burgon^ter’s purse came ou 

Gerard., ^ ^ ' 

T^ey hit kt last'-upoti the right solution. The purse 
must have beeq at Ghysbrecht's saddle-bow, and Gerard 
rushing qt hi.s enepay had unconsciously torn it away, 
thus felling his enemy and robbing him, with a single 
ge.sture. 

Gerard was delighted at this feat, but Margaret was 


uneasy. 

‘Throw it away, Gerard, or let Martin take it back. 
Already they call you a thief. I cannot bear iy 
‘ Throw it away ? Give it him back ? Not a stiver! This 
is spoil lawfully won in battle from an enemy. Is it not, 
Martin?’ 
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‘Why, of course. Send him back the brown paper, if 
you will; but the purse or the coin—that were a sin.’ 

‘ Oh, Gerard! ’ said Margaret, ‘.you are goipg to a distant 
land. We need ^^geodwill o^ Heavejv^How can we 
hope for that, if we takeVliat is not oiira? ’ 

But Gerard saw it in a different light. 

‘It is Heaven that gives it me by a miracle, and I shall 
cherish it accordingly,’ s^d this pious you^. ‘ Thus the 
favoured pwple ^iled the Effirpti^, and Vere blessed.’ 

‘ Take yo«r ^id Irmrgare^, himbly; ‘ you are 

wiser than I am. Yoil are my husbanc^’ added she, in 
a low murmuring^voice; ‘is it for me to gainsay you? ’ 

These humb^ words from Margaret, whq^ tfH that day, 
had held the \^p)h)md, t^lii^r<sui^rised Ik^^in for the 
moment. They r^urred to him some^^me afterwards, 
and then they surwiled him less. V y 

Gerard kiss^^ her tenderly in ^turn for her wifelike 
docility, and tney pursued-itjOiL^oumeu haad-|n*hand, 
Martin leading the way, into the depths orthehuge forest. 
The farther they went the more ^olutely secure from 
pursuit they felt. Indeed, the townsp^pleynever ven¬ 
tured so far as this into the traekles<p4t of forest. 

Impetuous natures repent quickl^ GerWd wp ;no 
sooner out of all danger than, hia consciencebe^an'to 
prick him. % ’ p ’ 

‘Martin, would I had not Mhick.qnite 8<^rd.’ 

‘Whom? Oh! letthat pass; hels chc^ip »rved.’’ 

‘Martin, I saw his grey hairs as my stick fell on him. 
I doubt they will not from my sight this while.* 

Martin grunted with contempt. ‘ Who spares a badger 
for his grey hairs? The greyer your enemy is, the older; 
and the older the craftier; and the craftier the better for 
a little killing.’ . 

‘Killing? Killing, Slaxtin? Speak not of killing!’ And 
Gerard shook all over. 

I am much mistook if you have not,* said Martin 
cheerfully. 

|Now Heaven forbid! ’ 

, The old vagabond’s skull cracked like a walnut. Aha! ’ 
Heaven and the saints forbid it! ’ 
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‘ He rolled off his mule like a stone shot out of a cart. 
Said I to myself, “there is one wiped out”.’ And the iron 
old soldier grinned ruthlessly. 

Gerard fell on his knees, and began to pray for his 
enemy’s life. 

At this Martin lost his patience. ‘Here’s mummery. 
What, you that set up for learning, know you not that 
a wise man never strikes his enemy but to kill him? And 
what is all this coil about killing of old men? If it had 
been a young one, now, with the joys of life waiting for 
him—wine, women, and pillage! But an old fellow at the 
edge of the grave, why not shove him in? Go he must, 
to-day or to-morrow; and what better place for grey¬ 
beards? Now, if ever I should be so mischancy as to last 
so long as Ghysbrecht did, and have to go on a mule’s 
legs instead of Martin Wittenhaagen’s, and a back like 
tliis’ (striking the wood of his bow), ‘instead of this’ (strik¬ 
ing the string), ‘I’ll thank and bless any young fellow who 
will knock me on the head, as you have done that old 
shopkeeper; malison on his memory.’ 

‘Oh, culpa mea! culpa meal’ cried Gerard, and smote 
upon his breast. 

‘Look there,’ said Martin to Margaret, scornfully, 'he is 
a priest at heart still: and when he is not in ire, St. Paul, 
what a milksop!’ 

‘Tush, Martin!’ cried Margaret, reproachfully: then 
she wreathed her arms round Gerard, and comforted him 
with the double magic of a woman’s sense and a woman’s 
voice. 

‘Sweetheart!’ murmured she, ‘you forget: you went 
not a step out of the way to harm him, who hunted you 
to your death. You fled from him. He it was who spurred 
on you. Then did you strike; but in self-defence and a 
single blow, and with that which was in your hand. 
Malice had dravii knife, or struck again and again. How 
often have men been smitten with staves not one but 
many blows, yet no lives lost! If then your enemy has 
fallen, it is through his own malice, not yours, and by the 

will of God.’ ^ 

‘Bless you, Margaret; bless you for thinking so! 
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‘Yes, but, beloved one, if you have had the misfortune 
to kill that wicked man, the more need is there that you 
fly with haste from Holland. Oh! let us on.’ 

‘Nay, Margaret,’ said Gerard. ‘I fear not man’s ven¬ 
geance, to Martin here, and this thick wood: only 
Him I fear whose eye pierces the forest, and reads the 
heart of man. If I but struck in self-defence, ’tis well; 
but, if in hate, He may bid the avenger of blood follow me 
to Italy—^to Italy? ay, to earth’s remotest bounds.’ 

‘Hush!’ said Martin, peevishly. ‘I can’t hear for your 
chat.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Do you hear nothing, Margaret? My ears are getting 
old.’ 

Margaret listened, and pr^ently she heard a tuneful 
sound, like a single stroke upon a deep ringing bell. She 
described it so to Martin. 

‘Nay, I heard it,’ said he. 

‘And so did I,’ said Gerard: ‘it was beautiful. Ah! 
there it is again. How sweetly it blends with the air. It 
is a long way off. It is before us, is it not? ’ 

‘No, no! the echoes of this wood confound the ear of 
a stranger. It comes from the pine grove.’ 

‘What! the one we passed?’ 

‘The one we passed.’ 

‘Why, Martin, is this anything! You look pale.’ 

‘Wonderful!’ said Martin, with a sickly sneer. ‘He 
asks me is it anything! Come, on, on! At any rate, let us 
reach a better place than this.’ 

‘A better place—for what? ’ 

'Tostand at bay, Gerard,’ said Martin, gravely; ‘and 
die like soldiers, killing three for one.’ 

‘What’s that sound?’ 

‘It is the Avenger of Blood.’ 

‘Oh, Martin, save him! Oh, Heaven be merciful! What 
new mysterious peril is this? ’ 

‘Girl, it’s a Bloodhound.’ 

The courage, like the talent, of common men, runs in 
a narrow groove. Take them but an inch out of that, and 

324S.1 ^ 
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they are done. Martin’s courage was perfect as far as it 
went. He had met and bafBed many dangers in the course 
of his rude life; and these familiar dangers he could face 
with Spartan fortitude, almost with indifference; but he 
had never been hunted by a bloodhound; nor had he ever 
seen that brute’s unerring instinct baffled by human cun¬ 
ning. Here then a sense of the supernatural combined 
with novelty to unsteel his heart. After going a few steps 
he leant on his bow, and energy and hope oozed out of 
liim. Gerard, to whom the danger appeared slight in pro¬ 
portion as it was distant, urged him to flight. 

'What avails it?’ said Martin, sadly; ‘if we get clear 
of the wood we shall die cheap; here, hard by, I know 
a place where we may die dearj 

‘Alas! good Martin,’ cried Gerard: ‘despair not so 
quickly: there must be some way to escape.’ 

‘Oh, Martin!’ cried Margaret, ‘what if we were to part 
company? Gerard’s life alone is forfeit. Is there no way 
to draw the pursuit on us twain and let him go safe?’ 

‘Girl, you know not the bloodhound’s nature. He is 
not on this man’s track or that; he is on the track of 
blood. My life on’t they have taken him to where Ghys- 
brecht fell, and from the dead man’s blood to the man 
that shed it that cursed hound will lead them, though 
Gerard should run through an army, or swim the Meuse.’ 
And again he leaned upon his bow, and his head sank. 

The hound’s mellow voice rang through the wood. 

A cry more tunable 

Was never halloed to, nor cheered with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, or in Thessaly. 

Strange that things beautiful should be terrible and 
deadly I The eye of the boa-constrictor, while fascinating 
its prey, is lovely. No royal crown holds such a jewel; it 
is a ruby with the emerald’s green light playing ever upon 
it. Yet the deer that sees it loses all power of motion, 
and trembles, and aw'aits his death; and even so, to com¬ 
pare hearing with sight, this sweet and mellow sound 
seemed to fascinate Martin Wittenliaagen. He stood un¬ 
certain, bewildered, and unnerved. Gerard was little 
better now. Martin’s last words had daunted him. He 
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had struck an old man and shed his blood, and, by means 
of that very blood, blood’s four-footed avenger was on 
his track. Was not the finger of Heaven in this? 

Whilst the men were thus benumbed, the woman s 
brain was all activity. The man she loved was in danger. 

‘Lend me your knife,’ said she to Martin. He gave 
it her. 

‘But ’twill be little use in your hands,’ said he. 

Then Margaret did a sly tiling. She stepped behind 
Gerard, and furtively drew the knife across her arm, and 
made it bleed freely; then stooping, smeared her hose 
and shoes: and still as the blood trickled she smeared 
them; but so adroitly that neither Gerard nor Martin 
saw. Then she seized the soldier’s arm. 

‘Come, be a manl’ she said, ‘and let this end. Take 
us to some thick place, where numbers will not avail our 
foes.’ 

‘I am going,’ said Martin, sulkily. ‘Hurry avails not: 
we cannot shun the hound, and the place is hard by’; 
then turning to the left, he led the way, as men go to 
execution. 

He soon brought them to a thick hazel coppice, like 
the one that had favoured their escape in the morning. 

‘There,’ said he, ‘ this is but a furlong broad, but it will 
serve our turn.’ 

‘What are we to do?’ 

‘Get through this, and wait on the other side; then as 
they come straggling through, shoot three, knock two on 
the head, and the rest \vill kill us.’ 

‘Is that all you can think of? ’ said Gerard. 

That is all.’ 

‘Then, Martin Wittenhaagen, I take the lead, for you 

have lost your head. Come, can you obey so young a man 
as I am?’ 

Oh! yes, Martin,’ cried Margaret, ‘do not gainsay 
Gerard. He is wiser than his years.’ 

Rlartin yielded a sullen assent. 

Ho then as you see me do,’ said Gerard; and drawing 
his hup knife, he cut at every step a hazel shoot or two 
close by the ground, and turning round twisted them 

f2 
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breast high behind him among the standing shoots. 
Martin did the same, but with a dogged hopeless air. 
When they had thus painfully travelled through the 
greater part of the coppice, the bloodhound’s deep bay 
came nearer, and nearer, less and less musical, louder, 
and sterner. 

Margaret trembled. 

Martin went down on his stomach and listened. 

‘I hear a horse’s feet.’ 

‘ No,’ said Gerard. ‘ I doubt it is a mule’s. That cursed 
Ghysbrecht is still alive: none other would follow me up 
so bitterly.’ 

‘ Never strike your enemy but to slay him,’ said Martin, 
gloomily. 

‘I’ll hit harder this time, if Heaven gives me the 
chance,’ said Gerard. 

At last they worked througli the coppice, and there 
was an open wood. The trees were large, but far apart, 
and no escape possible that way. 

And now with the hound's bay mingled a score of 
voices, hooping and hallooing. 

‘The whole village is out after us,’ said Martin. 

“I care not,’said Gerard. ‘Listen, Martin. I have made 
the track smooth to the dog, but rough to the men, that 
we may deal with them apart. Thus the hound will gain 
on the men, and as soon as he comes out of the coppice 
we must kill him.’ 

‘The hound? There are more than one.’ 

‘I hear but one.’ 

‘ Ay! but one speaks, the others run mute; but let the 
leading hound lose the scent, then another shall give 
tongue. There will be two dogs, at least, or devils in 
dogs’ hides.’ 

‘Then we must kill two instead of one. The moment 
they are dead, into the coppice again, and go right back.’ 

‘ That is a good thought, Gerard! ’ said Martin, plucking 
up heart. 

‘Hush! the men are in the wood.’ 

Gerard now gave his orders in a whisper. 

‘Stand you with your bow by the side of the coppice— 
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there, in the ditch. I will go but a few yards to yon oak- 
tree, and hide behind it; the dogs will follow me, and, w 
they come out, shoot as many as you can; the rest will 
I brain as they come round the tree.’ 

Martin’s eye flashed. They took up their places. 

The hooping and hallooing came closer and closer, and 
soon even the rustling of the young wood was heard, 
and every now and then the unerring bloodhound gave 
. a single hay. 

It was terrible! The branches rustling nearer and nearer, 
and the inevitable struggle for life and death coming on 
minute by minute, and that death-knell leading it. A 
trembling hand was laid on Gerard’s shoulder. It made 
him start violently, strung up as he was. 

‘Martin says if we are forced to part company, make 
for that high ash-tree we came in by.’ 

‘Yes! yes! yes! but go back for Heaven’s sake! don’t 
come here, all out in the open! ’ 

She ran back towards Martin; but, ere she could get 
to him, suddenly a huge dog burst out of the coppice, 
and stood erect a moment. Margaret cowered with fear, 
but he never noticed her. Scent was to him what sight 
is to U8. He lowered his nose an instant, and the next 
moment, with an awful yell, sprang straight at Gerard’s 
tree, and rolled head-over-heels de^ as a stone, literally 
spitted by an arrow from the bow that twanged beside 
the coppice in Martin’s hand. That same moment out 
came another hound and smelt his dead comrade. Gerard 
rushed out at him; but ere he could use his cudgel, a 
streak of white lightning seemed to strike the hound, and 
he grovelled in the dust, wounded desperately, but not 
killed, and howling piteously. 

Gerard had not time to dispatch him: the coppice 
too near: it seemed alive. Pointing wildly to 
iJ^rtin to go back, Gerard ran a few yards to the right, 
then crept cautioudy into the thick coppice just as three 
men burst out. These had headed their comrades con- 
mderably: the rest were following at various distances. 
Ger^ crawled back almost on all-fours. Instinct taught 
mwtm and Margaret to do the same upon their line of 
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retreat. Thus, within the distance of a few yards, the 
pursuers and pursued were passing one another upon 
opposite tracks. 

A loud cry announced the discovery of the dead and 
the wounded hound. Then followed a babble of voices, 
still swelling as fresh pursuers reached the spot. The 
hunters, as usual on a surprise, were wasting time, and 
the hunted ones were making the most of it. 

‘ I hear no more hounds,’ whispered Martin to Margaret, 
and he was himself again. 

It was Margaret’s turn to tremble and despair. 

‘Oh! why did we part with Gerard? They will kill my 
Gerard, and I not near him.’ 

‘Nay, nay! the head to catch him is not on their 
shoulders. You bade him meet us at the ash-tree?’ 

‘And so I did. Bless you, Martin, for thinking of that. 
To the ash-tree!’ 

‘Ay! but with less noise.’ 

They were now nearly at the edge of the coppice, when 
suddenly they heard hooping and hallooing behind them. 
The men had .satisfied themselves the fugitives were in 
the coppice; and were beating back. 

‘No matter,’ whispered Martin to his trembling com¬ 
panion. ‘We shall have time to win clear and slip out of 
sight by hard running. Ah! ’ 

He stopped suddenly; for just as he was going to burst 
out of the brushwood, his eye caught a figure keeping 
sentinel. It was Ghysbrecht Van Swieten seated on his 
mule; a bloody bandage was across his nose, the bridge 
of which was broken; but over this his eyes peered keenly, 
and it was plain by their expression he had heard the 
fugitives rustle, and was looking out for them. Martin 
muttered a terrible oath, and cautiously strung his bow, 
then with equal caution fitted his last arrow to the string. 
Margaret put her hands to her face, but said nothing. 
She saw this man must die or Gerard. After the first 
impulse she peered through her fingers, her heart panting 
to her throat. 

The bow was raised, and the deadly arrow steadily 
drawn to its head, when at that moment an active figure 
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leaped on Ghysbrecht from behind so swiftly, it was like 
a hawk swooping on a pigeon. A kerchief went over the 
burgomaster, in a turn of the hand his head was muffled 
in it, and he was whirled from his seat and fell heavily 
upon the ground, where he lay groaning with terror; and 
Gerard jumped down after him. 

‘Hist, Martin! Martin!’ 

Martin and Margaret came out, tlie former open- 
mouthed, crying, ‘Now fly! fly! while they are all in the 
thicket; we are saved.’ 

At this crisis, when safety seemed at hand, as fate 
would have it, Margaret, who had borne up so bravely 
till now, began to succumb, partly from loss of blood. 

‘Oh, my beloved! fly!’ she gasped. ‘Leave me, for I 
am faint.’y. 

‘No! no!’ cried Gerard. ‘Death together, or safety. 
Ah! the mule! mount her, you, and I’ll run by your side.’ 

In a moment Martin was on Ghysbrecht’s mule, and 
Gerard raised the fainting girl in his arms and placed her 
on the saddle, and relieved Martin of his bow. 

‘Help! treason! murder! murder!’ shrieked Ghys- 
biwht, suddenly rising on his hams. 

‘Silence, cur,’ roared Gerard, and trode him down again 
by the throat as men crush an adder. 

‘Now, have you got her firm? Then fly! for our lives! 
for our lives!’ 

But even as the mule, urged suddenly by Martin’s heel, 
scattered the flints with his hind hoofs ere he got into 
a Mnter, and even as Gerard withdrew his foot from 
Ghysbrecht’s throat to run, Dierich Brower and his five 
men, who had come back for orders, and heard the burgo¬ 
master’s cries, burst roaring out of the coppice on them. 


Speech is the familiar vent of human thoughts: but 
there are emotions so simple and overpowering, that they 
rush out not in words, but in eloquent sounds. At such 
moments man seems to lose his characteristics, and to be 
merely one of the higher animab; for these, when greatly 
ejaculate, though they cannot speak, 
liiere was something terrible and truly animal both in 
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the roar of triumph with which the pursuers burst out of 
the thicket on our fugitives, and the sharp cry of terror 
with which these latter darted away. The pursuers’ hands 
clutched the empty air, scarce two feet behind them, as 
they fled for life. Confused for a moment, like lions that 
miss their spring, Dierich and his men let Gerard and the 
mule put ten yards between them. Then they flew after 
with uplifted weapons. They were sure of catching them; 
for this was not the first time the parties had measured 
speed. In the open ground they had gained visibly on 
the three this morning, and now, at last, it was a fair 
race again, to be settled by speed alone. A hundred yards 
were covered in no time. Yet still there remained these 
ten yards between the pursuers and the pursued. 

This increase of speed since the morning puzzled Die¬ 
rich Brower. The reason was this. When three run in 
company, the pace is that of the slowest of the three. 
From Peter’s house to the edge of the forest Gerard ran 
Margaret’s pace; but now he ran his OTvn : for the mule 
was fleet, and could have left them all far behind. More¬ 
over youth and chaste living began to tell. Daylight grew 
imperceptibly between the hunted ones and the hunters. 
Then Dierich made a desperate effort, and gained two 
yards; but in a few seconds Gerard had stolen them 
quietly back. The pursuers began to curse. 

Martin heard, and his face lighted up. ‘Courage, 
Gerard! courage, brave lad! they are straggling.’ 

It was so. Dierich was now headed by one of his men, 
and another dropped into the rear altogether. 

They came to a rising ground, not sharp, but long; 
and here youth, and grit, and sober living, told more 
than ever. 

Ere he reached the top, Dierich's forty years weighed 
him down like forty bullets. ‘Our cake is dough,’ ho 
gasped. ‘Take him dead, if you can't alive’: and he left 
running, and followed at a foot’s pace, Jorian Ketel tailed 
off next; and then another, and so, one by one, Gerard 
ran them all to a standstill, except one who kept on 
staunch as a bloodhound, though losing ground every 
minute. His name, if I am not mistaken, was Eric 
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Wouverman. FoUowed by him, they came to a rise in 
the wood, shorter, but much st^per than the last. 

‘Hand on mane!’cried Martin. 

Gerard obeyed, and the mule helped him up the hill 

faster even than he was running before. 

At the sight of this manosuvre Dierich’s man lost heart, 
and, being now full eighty yards behind Gerard, and 
rather more than that in advance of his nearest comrade, 
he pulled up short, and, in obedience to Diench s order, 
took down his crossbow, levelled it deUberately, and just 
as the trio were sinking out of sight over the crest of the 
hill, sent the bolt whizzing among thcm.> 

There was a cry of dismay; and, next moment, as if 
a thunderbolt had fallen on them, they were ail ljung on 
the ground, mule and all. 

The effect was so sudden and magical, that the shooter 
himself was stupefied for an instant. Then he hailed his 
companions to join him in effecting the capture, and him¬ 
self set off up the hill: but, ere he had got half-way, up 
rose the figure of Martin Wittenhaagen with a bent bow 
in his hand. Eric Wouverman no sooner saw him in this 
attitude, than he darted behind a tree, and made himself 
as small as possible. Martin’s skill with that weapon w'as 
well known, and the slain dog was a keen reminder of it. 

Wouverman peered round the bark cautiously: there 
was the arrow’s point still aimed at him. He saw it shine. 
He dared not move from his shelter. 

When he had been at peep-bo some minutes, his com¬ 
panions came up in great force. 

Then, with a scornful laugh, Martin vanished, and 
presently was heard to ride off on the mule. 

All the men ran up together. The high ground com¬ 
manded a view of a narrow but almost interminable glade. 

They saw Gerard and Margaret running along at a pro¬ 
digious distance: they looked like gnats; and Martin 
galloping after them venire a lerre. 

The hunters were outwitted as well as outrun. A few 
words will explain Martin’s conduct. We arrive at causes 
by noting coincidences: yet, now and then, coincidences 
2 ie deceitful. As we have all seen a hare tumble over 
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a briar j ust as the gun ,went off, and so raise expectations, 
then dash them to earth by scudding away untouched, 
so the burgomaster’s mule put ber foot in a rabbit-hole 
at or about the time the cross-bow bolt whizzed innocuous 
over her head: she fell and threw both her riders. Gerard 
caught Margaret, but was carried down by her weight 
and impetus; and, behold, the soil was strewn with 
dramatis jitrsome. 

The docile mule was up again directly, and stood 
trembling. Martin was next, and looking round saw there 
was but one in pursuit; on this he made the young lovers 
fly on foot, wl^e he checked the enemy as I have re¬ 
corded. 

He now galloped after his companions, and, when after 
a long race he caught them, he instantly put Gerard and 
Margaret on the mule, and ran by their side till his breath 
failed, then took his turn to ride, and so in rotation. Thus 
the rumier was always fresh, and, long ere they relaxed 
their speed, all sound and trace of them were hopelessly 
lost to Dierich and his men. These latter went crest¬ 
fallen back to look after their chief, and their winged 
bloodhound. 

From The Cloister and the Hearth. 

V 
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HOW THEY TOOK THE GOLD-TRAIN 

A FORTNIGHT or more has passed in severe toil; but 
not more severe than they have endured many a 
time before. Bidding farewell o nce and for ever to the 
green ocean of the eastern plains, they have crossed the 
Cordillera; they have taken a longing glance at the city 
of Santa Fe, lying in the midst of rich gardens on its lofty 
mountain plateau, and have seen, as was to be e.xpected, 
that it was far too large a place for any attempt of theirs. 
But they have not altogether thrown away their time. 
Their Indian lad has discovered that a gold-train is going 
down from Santa Fe toward the Magdalena; and they are 
waiting for it beside the m iserable rut which serves for 
a road, encamped in a forest of oaks which would make 
them almost fancy themselves back again in Europe, were 
it not for the tree-ferns which form the undergrowth; and 
were it not, too, for the deep gorges opening at their very 
feet, in which, while their brows are swept by the cool 
breezes of a temperate zone, they can see far below, dim 
through their everlasting vapour-bath of rank hot steam, 
the mighty forms and gorgeous colours of the tropic forest. 

They have pitched their camp among the tree-ferns, 
above a spot where the path winds along a steep hill-side, 
with a sheer cliff below of many a hundred feet. There 
was a road there once, perhaps, when Cundinamarca was 
a civilized and cultivate kingdom; but all that Spanish 
misrule has left of it are a few steps slipping from their 
places at the bottom of a narrow ditch of mud. It has 
gone the way of the aqueducts and bridges and post- 
houses, the gardens and the llama flocks of that strange 
empu«. In the mad search for gold every art of civiliza¬ 
tion has fallen to decay, save architecture alone; and that 
survives only in the splendid cathedrals which have risen 
upon the ruins of the temples of the Sun, in honour of 
a milder Pantheon; if, mdeed, that can be called a milder 
one which demands the sacrifice of human beings— 
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a rite unknown to the gentle nature-worship of the 
Incas. 

And now the rapid tropic vegetation has reclaimed its 
old domains, and Amyas and his crew are as utterly alone, 
within a few miles of an important Spanish settlement, 
as they would be in the solitudes of the Orinoco or the 
Amazon. 

In the meanwhile all their attempts to find sulphur 
and nitre have been unavailing; and they have been 
forced to depend after all (much to Yeo’s disgust) upon 
their swords and arrows. Be it so: Drake took Nombre 
de Dios and the gold-train there with no better weapons; 
and they may do as much. 

So, having blocked up the road above by felling a large 
tree across it, they sit there among the flowers chewing 
coca, in default of food and drink, and meditating among 
themselves the cause of a mysterious roar, which has been 
heard nightly in their wake ever since they left the banks 
of the Meta. Jaguar it is not, nor monkey: it is unlike 
any sound they know; and why should it follow themi' 
However, they are in the land of wonders; and, moreover, 
the gold-train is far more important than any noise. 

At last, up from beneath there was a sharp crack and 
a loud cry. The crack was neither the snapping of a 
branch nor the tapping of a woodpecker; the cry was 
neither the scream of the parrot nor the howl of the 
monkey— 

‘That was a whip’s crack,’ said Yeo, ‘and a woman s 
wail. They are close here, lads! ’ 

‘A woman’s? Do they drive women in their gangs. 

asked Amyas. 

‘Why not, the brutes? There they are, Sir. Did you 

sec their basnets glitter?’ 

‘Men!’ said Amyas, in a low voice, ‘I trust you all riot 
to shoot till I do. Then give them one arrow, out swords, 
and at them! Pass the word along.’ . 

Up they came, slowly, and all hearts beat loud at their 

coming. * i. 

First, about twenty soldiers, only one-half of whom 
were on foot; the other half being borne, incredible as it 
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may seem, each in a chair on the back of a single Indian, 
while those who marched had consigned their heaviest 
armour and their arquebuses into the hands of attendant 
slaves, who were each pricked on at will by the pikes of 
the soldier behind them. 

‘The men are mad to let their ordnance out of their 
hands.’ 

‘ 0 Sir, an Indian will pray to an arquebus not to shoot 
him; be sure their artillery is safe enough,’ said Yeo. 

‘Look at the proud villains,’ whispered another, ‘to 
make dumb beasts of human creatures like that! ’ 

‘Ten shot,’ counted the business-like Amyas, ‘and ten 
pikes; Will can tackle them up above.’ 

Last of this troop came some inferior officer, also in 
his chair, who, as he went slowly up the hill, with his face 
turned toward the gang which followed, drew every other 
second the cigar from his lips, to inspirit them with those 
pious ejaculations to the various objects of his worship, 
divine, human, anatomic, wooden, and textile, which 
earned for the pious Spaniards of the sixteenth century 
the uncharitable imputation of being at once the most 
fetish-ridden idolaters and the most abominable swearers 
of all Europeans. 

‘The blasphemous dog! ’ said Yeo, fumbling at his bow¬ 
string, as if he longed to send an arrow through him. 
But Amyas had hardly laid his finger on the impatient 
veteran’s arm when another procession followed, which 
made them forget all else. 

A line of Indians, negroes, and Zambos, naked, ema¬ 
ciated, scarred with whips and fetters, and chained to¬ 
gether by their left wrists, toiled upwards, panting and 
perspuing under the burden of a basket held up by a strap 
which passed across their foreheads. Yeo’s sneer was but 
too just; there were not only old men and youths among 
women: slender young girls; mothers with 
children ru nnin g at their knee; and, at the sight, a low 
murmur of indignation rose from the ambushed English¬ 
men, worthy of the free and righteous hearts of those 
days, when Ralegh could appeal to man and God, on the 
ground of a common humanity, in behalf of the outraged 
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heathens of the New World; when Englishmen still knew 
that man was man, and that the instinct of freedom was 
the righteous voice of God; ere the hapless seventeenth 
century had brutalized them also, by bestowing on them, 
amid a hundred other bad legacies, the fatal gift of negro 
slaves. 

But the first forty, so Amyas counted, bore on their 
backs a burden which made all, perhaps, but him and 
Yeo forget even the wretches who bore it. Each basket 
contained a square package of carefully corded hide; the 
look whereof friend Amyas knew full well. 

‘What s in they, captain?’ 

‘ Gold! ’ And at that magic word all eyes were strained 
greedily forward, and such a rustle followed, that Amyas, 
in the very face of detection, had to whisper— 

‘Be men, be men, or you will spoil all yet!’ 

The last twenty or so of the Indians bore larger 
baskets, but more lightly freighted, seemingly with ma¬ 
nioc, and maize-bread, and other food for the party; and 
after them came, with their bearers and attendants, just 
twenty soldiers more, followed by the officer in charge, 
who smiled away in his chair, and twirled two huge 
mustachios, tliiiiking of nothing less than of the English 
arrows which were itching to be away and through his 
ribs. Tlie ambush was complete; the only question, how 
and when to begin ? 

Amyas had a shrinking, which all will understand, from 
drawing bow in cool blood on men so utterly unsuspicious 
and defenceless, even though in the very act of devilish 
cruelty—for devilish cruelty it was, as three or four drivers 
armed with whips lingered up and down theslowly-stagger¬ 
ing file of Indians, and avenged every moment’s lagging, 
even every stumble, by a blow of the cruel manatee-hide, 
which cracked like a pistol-shot against the naked limbs 
of the silent and uncomplaining victim. . 

Suddenly the cuaiw belli, as usually happens, arose of 
its o\vn accord. 

The last but one of the chained line was an old grey¬ 
headed man, followed by a slender graceful girl of some 
eighteen years old, and Amyas’s heart yearned over them 
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astheycameup. Justas they passed,tbe foremost of thefile 
had rounded the comer above; there was a bustle, and a 
voice shouted,‘Halt, Senors! there is a tree across the path! ’ 

‘A tree across the path?’ bellowed the officer, with a 
variety of passionate addresses to the Mother of Heaven, 
the Fiends of Hell, St. Jago of Compostella, and various 
other personages; while the line of trembling Indians, 
told to halt above, and driven on by blows below, surged 
up and down upon the ruinous steps of the Indian road, 
until the poor old man fell grovelling on his face. 

The officer leapt down, and hurried upward to seo 
whathadhappen^. Ofcour8e,hecameacrosstheoldman. 

‘Sin peccado concebida!^ Grandfather of Beelzebub, is 
this a place to lie worshipping your fiends?’ and he 
pricked the prostrate wretch with the point of his sword. 

The old man tried to rise: but the weight on his head 
was too much for him; he fell again, and lay motionless. 

The driver applied the manatee»hide across his loins, 
once, twice, with fearful force; but even that specific was 
useless. 


‘ Gaslado,^ Senor Capitan,’ said he, with a shrug. ‘ Used 
up. He has been failing these three months! ’ 

What does the intendant mean by sending me out with 
wra-out cattle like these? Forward there!’ shouted he. 

Cl^r away the tree, Senors, and I’ll soon clear the chain. 
Hold It up, Pedrillo!’ 

The driver held up the chain, which was fastened to the 
old man s ^ist. The officer stepped back, and flourished 
round his head a Toledo blade, whose beauty made 
Amyaa break the Tenth Commandment on the spot. 

ihe man was a tall, handsome, broad-shouldered, high- 
bred man; and Amyas thought that he was going to dis¬ 
play the strength of his arm, and the temper of his blade, 
^ f'lib chain at one stroke. 

Even he was not prepared for the recondite fancies of 
conn^. adventurer, worthy son or nephew of those first 

the keenness of their swords 

at mel themselves 

at meals with the odour of roasting caciques. 

* ‘Son of Sin’. * ‘Worn-out’, 
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The blade gleamed in the air, once, twice, and fell: not 
on the chain, but on the wrist which it fettered. There 
was a shriek—a crimson flash—and the chain and its 
prisoner were parted indeed. 

One moment more, and Amyas’s arrow would have 
been through the throat of the murderer, who paused, 
regarding his workmanship with a satisfied smfle; but 
vengeance was not to come from him. 

Quick and fierce as a tiger-cat, the girl sprang on the 
ruffian, and with the intense strength of passion clasped 
him in her arms, and leapt with him from the narrow 
ledge into the abyss below. 

There was a rush, a shout; all faces were bent over the 
precipice. The girl hung by her chained \vri3t: the officer 
was gone. Tliere was a moment’s awful silence; and then 
Amyas heard his body crashing through the tree-tops far 


below. •.LI* 

‘Haul her up! Hew her in pieces! Burn the witch! 

and the driver seizing the chain pulled at it with all his 

might, whUe all springing from their chairs stooped over 

the brink. , , , , 

Now was the time for Amyas! Heaven had delivered 

them into his hands. Swift and sure, at ten yards 

arrow rushed through the body of the driver, and then, 

with a roar as of the leaping lion, he sprang like an 

avenging angel into the midst of the astonished ruffians. 

His first thought was for the girl. In a moment, by 

sheer strength, he had jerked her safely up into the road; 

while the Spaniards recoiled right aud left, fancying mm 

for the moment some mountain giant or supernatural foe. 

His hurrah undeceived them in an instant, and a cry o 

•English! Lutheran dogs!’ arose, but arose too late, in© 

men of Devon had followed their captain’s le^; a storm 

of arrows left five Spaniards dead, and a dozen more 

wounded, and down leapt Salvation Yeo, his white hair 

streaming behind him, with twenty good swords more, 

and the work of death began. 

The Spaniards fought like lions; but they had no tme 
to fix their arquebuses on the crutches; no room, m that 
Harrow path, ^ use thek pikes. The English had the wall 
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of them; and to have the wall there was to have the foe’s 
life at their mercy. Five desperate minutes, and not a 
living Spaniard stood upon those steps; and certainly no 
living one lay in the green abyss below. Two only, who 
were behind the rest, happening to be in full armour, 
escaped without mortal wound, and fled down the hill 
again. 

‘After them! Michael Evans and Simon Heard; and 
catch them, if they run a league.’ 

The two long and lean Clovelly men, active as deer 
from forest-training, ran two feet for the Spaniards’ one; 
and in ten minutes returned, having done their work; 
while Amyas and his men hurried past the Indians, to 
help Cary and the party forward, where shouts and 
musket-shots announced a sharp affray. 

Their arrival settled the matter. All the Spaniards fell 
but three or four, who scrambled down the crannies of 
the cliff. 

‘Let not one of them escape! Slay them as Israel slew 
Amalek I ’ cried Yeo, as he bent over; and ere the wretches 
could reach a place of shelter, an arrow was quivering in 
each body, as it rolled lifeless down the rocks. 

‘ Now, then! Loose the Indians! ’ 

They found armourers’ tools on one of the dead bodies, 
and it was done. 

‘We are your friends,’ said Amyas. ‘All we ask is, 
that you shall help us to carry this gold down to the 
Magdalena, and then you are free.’ 

Some few of the younger grovelled at his knees, and 
kissed his feet, hailing him as the child of the Sun: but 
the most part kept a stolid indifference, and when freed 
from their fetters sat quietly down where they stood, 
staring into vacancy. The iron had entered too deeply 

into their soul. They seemed past hope, enjoyment, even 
understandin g . 

But the young girl, who was last of all in the line, as 
soon ^ she was loosed, sprang to her father’s body, 
speaking no word, lifted it in her thin arms, laid it across 
her knees, kissed the fallen lips, stroked the furrowed 
cheeks, murmured inarticulate sounds like the cooins of 

3J43.1 .. ® 
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a woodland dove, of which none knew the meaning but 
she, and he who heard not, for his soul had long since 
ded. Suddenly the truth flashed on her; silent as ever, 
she drew one long heaving breath, and rose erect, the 
body in her arms. 

Another moment, and she had leapt into the abyss. 

They watched her dark and slender limbs, twined 
closely round the old man's corpse, turn over, and over, 
and over, till a crash among the leaves, and a scream 
among the birds, told that she had reached the trees; 
and the green roof hid her from their view. 

‘ Brave lass! ’ shouted a sailor. 

‘The Lord forgive her! ’ said Yeo. ‘But, your Worship, 
we must have these rascals’ ordnance.’ 

‘And their clothes too, Yeo, if we wish to get down to 
the Magdalena unchallenged. Now listen, my masters all I 
We have won, by God’s good grace, gold enough to serve 
us the rest of our lives, and that without losing a single 
man; and may yet win more, if we be wise, and He thinks 
good. But oh, my friends, remember Mr. O.venham and 
his crew; and do not make God’s gift our ruin, by faith- 
lcs.sness, or greediness, or any mutinous haste.’ 

‘You shall find none in us!’ cried several men. ‘Wo 
know your Worship. We can tru.st our general.’ 

‘Thank God!’ said Amyas. ‘Now then, it will be no 
shame or sin to make the Indians carry it, saving the 
women, whom God forbid we should burden. But we 
must pass through the very heart of the Spanish settle¬ 
ments, and by the town of St. Martha itself. So the 
clothes and weapons of these Spaniards we must have, let 
it cost us what labour it may. How many lie in the road?’ 

‘Thirteen here, and about ten up above,’ said Cary. 

‘Then there are near twenty missing. Who will volun¬ 
teer to go do^vn over cliff, and bring up the spoil of them? ’ 

‘ I, and I, and I; ’ and a dozen stepped out, as they did 
always when Amyas wanted anj'thing done; for the 
simple reason that they knew that he meant to help at 
the doing of it himself. 

‘ Very well, then, follow me. Sir John, take the Indian 
lad for your interpreter, and try and comfort the souls 
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of these poor heathens. Tell them that they shall all 
be free.’ 

‘Why, who is that comes up the road?’ 

All eyes were turned in the direction of which he spoke. 
And, wonder of wonders! up came none other than Aya- 
canora herself, blow-gun in hand, bow on back, and be¬ 
decked in all her feather garments, which last were rather 
the worse for a fortnight’s woodland travel. 

All stood mute with astonishment, as, seeing Amyas, 
she uttered a cry of joy, quickened her pace into a run, 
and at last fell panting and exhausted at his feet. 

‘ I have found you! ’ she said; ‘ you ran away from me, 
but you could not escape me!’ And she fa^vned round 
Amyas, like a dog who has found his master, and then 
sat down on the bank, and burst into wild sobs. 

‘God help us!’ said Amyas, clutching his hair, as he 
looked down upon the beautiful weeper. ‘ What am I to 
do with her, over and above all these poor heathens?’ 

But there was no time to be lost, and over the cliff he 
scrambled; while the girl, seeing that the main body of 
the English remained, sat down on a point of rock to 
watch him. 

After half an hour’s hard work, the weapons, clothes, 
and armour of the fallen Spaniard were hauled up the 
cliff, and distributed in bundles among the men; the rest 
of the corpses were thrown over the precipice, and they 
started again upon their road toward the RIagdalena, 
while Yeo snorted like a war-horse who smells the battle, 
at the delight of once more handling powder and ball. 

‘We can face the world now, Sir! Why not go back 
and try Santa Fe, after all? ’ 

But Amyas thought that enough was as good as a feast, 
and they held on downwards, while the slaves followed, 
without a sign of gratitttde, hut meekly obedient to their 
new masters, and tefi^ying uOT^niid'then by a sign or 
a grunt their s^rise'at not-wing beaten, or made to 
carry their captbre.' §ome, .however, caught sight of the 
httle calabashe^-^oea'vvMch the English carried. That 
woke them^l^their torpqr, and they began coaxing 
abjectly (and not in vhiri) for a taste of that miraculous 

4 ^ 
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herb, which would not only make food unnecessary, and 
enable their panting lungs to endure that keen mountain 
air; but would rid them, for a while at least, of the fallen 
Indian’s most unpitying foe, the malady of thought. 

As the cavalcade turned the corner of the mountain, 
they paused for one last look at the scene of that fearful 
triumph. Lines of vultures were already streaming out 
of infinite space, as if created suddenly for the occasion. 
A few hours, and there would be no trace of that fierce 
fray, but afew white bones amid untrodden beds of flowers. 

And now Amyas had time to ask Ayacanora the mean¬ 
ing of this her strange appearance. He wished her any¬ 
where but where she was: but now that she was here, 
what heart could be so hard as not to take pity on the 
poor wild thing? And Amyas, as he spoke to her, had, 
perhaps, a tenderness in his tone, from very fear of hurt¬ 
ing her, which he had never used before. Passionately 
she told him how she had followed on their track day and 
night, and had every evening made sounds, as loud as she 
dared, in hopes of their hearing her, and either waiting 
for her or coming back to see what caused the noise. 

Amyas now recollected the strange roaring which had 
followed them. 

‘Noises? What did j'ou make them with?’ 

Ayacanora lifted her finger with an air of most self- 
satisfied mystery; and then drew cautiously from under 
her feather cloak an object at which Amyas had hard 
work to keep his countenance. 

‘Look!’ whi-spered she, as if half afraid that the thing 
itself should hear her. ‘I have it—the holy trumpet!’ 

There it was verily, that mysterious bone of conten¬ 
tion ; a handsome earthen tube some two feet long, neatly 
glazed, and painted with quaint patterns and figures of 
animals; a relic evidently of some civilization now extinct. 

Brirablecoiobe rubbed his little fat hands. ‘Brave 
maid! you have cheated Satan this time,’ quoth he; while 
Yeo advised that the ‘idolatrous relic’ should be forth¬ 
with ‘hove over cliff’. 

‘Let be,’ said Amyas. ‘What is the meaning of this, 
Ayacanora? And why have you followed us?’ 
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Sbe told a long story, from wliich Amy as picked np, 
as far as he could understand her, that that trumpet had 
been for years the torment of her life; the one thing in 
the tribe superior to her; the one thing which she was 
not allowed to see, because, forsooth, she was a woman. 
So she determined to show them that a woman w'as as 
good as a man; and hence her hatred of marriage, and 
her Amazonian exploits. But still the Piache ^ would not 
show her that trumpet, or tell her where it was: and as 
for going to seek it, even she feared the superstitious 
wrath of the tribe at such a profanation. But the day 
after the English went, the Piache chose to express his 
joy at their departure; whereon, as was to be expected, 
a fresh explosion betw'een master and pupil, which ended, 
she confessed, in her burning the old rogue’s hut over his 
head, from which he escaped with loss of all his conjuring- 
tackle, and fled raging into the woods, vowing that ho 
would carry off the trumpet to the neighbouring tribe. 
Whereon by a sudden impulse the young lady took 
plenty of coca, her weapons, and her feathers; started on 
his trail; and ran him to earth just as he was unveiling 
the precious mystery. At which sight (she confessed) she 
was horriblyafraid.andhalf inclined to run: but, gathering 
courage from the thought that the white men used to 
laugh at the whole matter, she rushed upon the hapless 
conjurer, and bore off her prize in triumph; and there 
it was! 

11 hope you have not killed him?’ said Amyas. 

I did beat him a little; but I thought you would not 
let me kill him.’ 

Amyas was half amused with her confession of his 
authority over her: but she went on— 

And then I dare not go back to the Indians; so I was 
forced to come after you.’ 

And is that, then, your only reason for coming after 

us? asked stupid Amyas. 

He had touched some secret chord—though what it 
was he wm too busy to inquire. The girl drew herself up 
proudly, blushing scarlet, and said— 

^ Medicine*man. 
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‘You never tell lies. Do you think that I would tell 
lies?’ 

On which she fell to the rear, and followed them stead¬ 
fastly, speaking to no one, but evidently determined to 
follow them to the world’s end. 

They soon left the high road; and for several days held 
on downwards, hewing their path slowly and painfully 
through the thick underwood. On the evening of the 
fourth day they liad reached the margin of a river, at 
a point where it seemed broad and still enough for naviga¬ 
tion. For those three days they had not seen a trace of 
human beings, and the spot seemed lonely enough for 
them to encamp without fear of discovery, and begin the 
making of their canoes. Tiiey began to spread themselves 
along the stream, in search of the soft-wooded trees 
])roper for their purpose; but hardly had their search 
began, when, in the midst of a dense thicket, they came 
upon a sight which filled them with astonishment. Be¬ 
neath a honeycombed cliff, which supported one enor¬ 
mous cotton-tree, was a spot of some thirty yards square 
sloping down to the stream, planted in rows with magni¬ 
ficent banana-plants, full twelve feet high, and bearing 
among their huge waxy leaves clusters of ripening fruit; 
while, under their mellow shade, yams and cassava plants 
were flourishing luxuriantly, the whole being surrounded 
by a hedge of orange and scarlet flowers. There it lay, 
strejiked with long shadows from the setting sun, while 
a cool southern air rustled in the cotton-trec, and flapped 
to and fro the great banana-leaves; a tiny paradise of art 
and care. But where was its inhabitant? 

Aroused by the noise of their approach, a figure issued 
from a cave in the rocks, and, after gazing at them for 
a moment, came down the garden towards them. He 
was a tall and stately old man, whose snow-white beard 
and hair covered his chest and shoulders, while his lower 
limbs were vTapt in Indian-web. Slowly and solemnly 
he approached, a staff in one hand, a string of beads in 
the other, the living likeness of some old Hebrew prophet, 
or anchorite of ancient legend. He bowed courteously to 
Amyas (w’ho of course returned his salute), and was about 
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to speak, when his eye fell upon the Indians, who were 
laying down their burdens in a heap under the trees. His 
mild countenance assumed instantly an expression of the 
acutest sorrow and displeasure; and, striking his hands 
together, he spoke in Spanish— 

‘Alas! miserable me! Alas! unhappy Sefiors! Do my 
old eyes deceive me, and is it one of those evil visions 
of the past which haunt my dreams by night: or lias the 
accursed thirst of gold, the ruin of my race, penetrated 
even into this my solitude? 0 Senors, Senors, know you 
not that you bear with you your own poison, your own 
familiar fiend, the root of every evil ? And is it not enough 
for you, Senors, to load yourselves with the wedge of 
Achan, and partake his doom, but you must make these 
hapless heathens the victims of your greed and cruelty, 
and forestall for them on earth those torments which may 
await their unbaptized souls hereafter?’ 

‘We have preserved and not enslaved these Indians, 
ancient Senor,’ said Amyas, proudly; ‘and to-morrow will 
see them as free as the birds over our heads.’ 

‘Free? Then you cannot be countrymen of mine! But 
pardon an old man, my son, if he has spoken too hastily 
in the bitterness of his own experience. But who and 
whence are you? And why are you bringing into this 
lonely wilderness that gold—for I know too well the shape 
of those accursed packets, which would God that I had 
never seen!’ 

What we are, reverend Sir, matters little, as long as 

we behave to you as the young should to the old. As for 

our gold, it will be a curse or a blessing to us, I conceive, 

just as we use it well or ill; and so is a man’s head, or 

his hand, or any other thing; but that is no reason for 

cutting off his limbs for fear of doing harm with them; 

neither is it for throwing away those packages, which, by 

your l^ve, we shall deposit in one of these caves. We 

must be your neighbours, I fear, for a day or two: but 

1 can proniise you that your garden shall be respected, 

on conmtion that you do not inform any human soul of 
our bemg here.’ 

God forbid, Sefior, that I should try to increase the 
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number of my visitors, much less to bring hither strife 
and blood, of which I have seen too much already. As 
you have come in peace, in peace depart. Leave me alone 
with God and my penitence, and may the Lord have 
mercy on you! ’ 

And he wavS about to withdraw, when, recollecting him¬ 
self, he turned suddenly to Amyas again— 

‘Pardon me, Schor, if, after forty years of utter soli¬ 
tude, I shrink at first from the conversation of human 
beings, and forget, in the habitual shvmess of a recluse, 
the duties of a hospitable gentleman of Spain. My garden, 
and all which it produce.^, is at your service. Only let me 
entreat that these poor Indians shall have their share; 
for heathens though they be, Christ died for them; and 
I cannot but cherish in my soul some secret hope that 
He did not die in vain.’ 

‘ God forbid! ’ said Brimblecombe. ‘ They are no worse 
than we, for aught I see, whatsoever their fathers may 
have been: and they have fared no worse than we since 
they have been with us, nor will, I promise you.’ 

The good fellow did not tell that he bad been starving 
himself for the la.st tliree days to cram the children with 
his o\vn rations; and tliat the sailors, and even Amyas, 
had been going out of their way every five minutes to 
get fruit for their new pets. 

A camp was soon formed; and that evening the old 
hermit asked Amyas, Cary, and Brimblecombe to come 
up into his cavern. 

They went; and after the accustomed compliments had 
passed, sat down on mats upon the ground, while tlie old 
man stood, leaning against a slab of stone surmounted by 
a rude wooden cross, which evidently served him as a 
place of prayer. He seemed restless and anxious, as if he 
waited for them to begin the conversation; while they, 
in their turn, waited for him.... 

The talk lasted long into the night, but Amyas was up 
long before daybreak, felling the trees; and as he and 
Cary walked back to breakfast, the first thing which they 
saw was the old man in his garden with four or five Indian 
childien round him, talking smilingly to them. 
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‘The old man’s heart is sound still,’ said Will. ‘ No man 
is lost who still is fond of little children.’ 

‘Ah, Senors!’ said the hermit as they came up, ‘you 
see that I have begun already to act upon your advice.’ 

‘ And you have begun at the right end,’ quoth Amyas; 
‘if you win the children, you win the mothers.’ 

‘And if you win the mothers,’ quoth Will, ‘the poor 
fathers must needs obey their wives, and follow in the 
wake.’ 

The old man only sighed. ‘The prattle of these little 
ones softens my hard heart, Senors, with a new pleasure; 
but it saddens me, when I recollect that there may be 
children of mine now in the world—children who have 
never known a father’s love—never known aught but a 
master’s threats-’ 

‘God has taken care of these little ones. Trust that He 


has taken care of yours.’ 

That day Amyas assembled the Indians, and told them 
that they must obey the hermit as their king, and settle 
there as best they could: for if they broke up and 
wandered away, nothing was left for them but to fall one 
by one into the hands of the Spaniards. They heard him 
with their usual melancholy and stupid acquiescence, and 


went and came as they were bid, like animated machines; 

but the negroes were of a different temper; and four or 

five stout fellows gave Amyas to understand, that they 

had been warriors in their own country, and that warriors 

they would be still; and nothing should keep them from 

Spaniard-hunting. Amyas saw that the presence of these 

desperadoes in the new colony would both endanger the 

authority of the hermit, and bring the Spaniards down 

upon it in a few weeks; so, making a virtue of necessity, 

he aak^ them whether they would go Spaniard-hunting 
with him , 


This was just what the bold Coromantees wished for; 
they grinned and shouted their delight at serving under 
so gi^t a warrior, and then set to work most gallantly, 
getting through more in the day than any ten Indians, 
and indeed than any two Englishmen. 

So went on several days, during which the trees were 
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felled, and the process of digging them out began; while"” 
Ayacanora, silent and moody, wandered into the wood^V 
<all day with her blow-gun, and brought home at evening'^ 
a load of parrots, moiikeys, and curassows; two or three ,jj 
old liands were sent out to hunt likewise; so that what/" 
with the game and the fish of the river, which seemed 
inexhaustible, and the fruit of the neighbouring palm- P 
trees, there was no lack of food in the camp. But what^ 
to do with Ayacanora weighed heavily on the mind of^-, 
Amyas. He opened his heart on the matter to the old(y> 
hermit, and asked him whether he would take charge ofr? 
her. The latter smiled, and shook his head at the notion. 

‘ If your report of her be true, I may as well take in hand 
to tame a jaguar.’ How'ever, he promised to try; and^ ^ 
one evening, as they were all standing together before^ 
the mouth of the cave, Ayacanora came up smiling with^ 
the fruit of her day's sport; and Amyas, thinking tills'^ 
a fit opportunity, began a carefully-prepared harangue to ^ 


her, which he intended to be altogether soothing, and ^ 
even pathetic—to the effect that the maiden, having no 
parents, was to look upon this good old man as her father; ^ 
that he would instruct her in the white man’s religion (at ^ 
which promise Yeo, as a good Protestant, winced a good 
deal), and teach her how to be happy and good, and so 
forth; and that, in tine, she was to remain there with the ^ 
hermit. A 

She heard him quietly, her great dark eyes opening ^ 
wider and wider, her bosom swelling, her stature seeming j 
to grow taller every moment, as she clenched her weapons o 
firmly in both her hands. Beautiful as she always was,V^ 
she had never looked so beautiful before; and as Amyas 
spoke of parting with her, it w'as like throwing away a ^ 
lovely toy: but it must be done, for her sake, for his, 
perhaps for that of all the crew. ■ \ i 

The last words had hardly passed his lips, when, with 
a shriek of mingled scorn, rage, and fear, she dashed 

through the astonished group. 

‘Stop her!’ were Amyas’s first words; but his next 
were, ‘Let her go!’ for springing like a deer through the 
little garden, and over the flower-fence, she turned. 
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menacing with her blow-gun the sailors who had ali catly 
started in her pursuit. 

‘Let her alone, for heaven’s sake! shouted Arayas, 
who, he scarce knew why, shrank from the thought of 
seeing those graceful limbs struggling in the seamen’s 

grasp. , 

She turned again, and in another minute her gaudy 

plumes had vanish^ among the dark forest stems, as 
swiftly as if she had been a passing bird. 

All stood thunderstruck at this unexpected end to the 
conference. At last Amyas spoke— 

‘There’s no use in standing here idle, gentlemen. 
Staring after her won’t bring her back. After all, I’m 
glad she’s gone.’ 

But the tone of his voice belied his words. Now ho had 
lost her, he wanted her back; and perhaps every one 
present, except he, guessed why. ; 

But Ayacanora did not return; and ten days more went d 
on in continual toil at the canoes without any news of her ^ 
from the liunters. Amya.s, by the by, liad strictly bidden ^ 
these last not to follow the girl, not even to speak to her, 
if they came across her in their wanderings. Ho was 
shrewd enough to guess that the only way to cure her 
sulkiness was to out-sulk her: but there was no sign of 
her presence in any direction: and the canoes being 
finished at last, the gold and such provisions as they could 
collect were placed on board, and one evening the party 
prepared for their fresh voyage. They determined to 
travel as much as possible by night, for fear of discovery, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the few Spanish settle¬ 
ments which were then scattered along the banks of the 
main stream. These, however, the negroes knew; so that 
there was no fear of coming on them unawares; and as 
for falling asleep in their night journeys, ‘Nobody,’ the 
negroes said, ‘ ever slept on the Magdalena; tlie mosqui- 
t<^ took too good care of that.’ Which fact Amyas and 
his crew verified afterwards as thoroughly as wretched 
men could do. 

The sun had sunk; the night had all but fallen; the 
men were all on board—Amyas in command of one canoe, 
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Cary of the other. The Indians were grouped on the bank, 
watching the party with their listless stare, and ^vith 
them the young guide, who preferred remaining among 
Indians, and was made supremely happy by the present 
of a Spanish sword and an English axe: while in the midst 
the old hermit, with tears in his eyes, prayed God’s 
blessing on them. 

‘I owe to you, noble cavaliers, new peace, new labour, 
I may say, new life. May God be with you, and teach you 
to use your gold and your swords better than I used mine.’ 

The adventurers waved their hands to him. 

‘Give way, men,’ cried Amyas; and as he spoke the 
paddles dashed into the water, to a right English hurrah! 
which sent the birds fluttering from their roosts, and was 
answered by the yell of a hundred monkeys, and the 
distant roar of the jaguar. 

About twenty yards below, a wooded rock, some ten 
feet high, hung over the stream. The river was there not 
more than fifteen yards broad; deep near the rock, shal¬ 
low on the further side; and Amyas's canoe led the way 
within ten feet of the stone. 

As he passed, a dark figure leapt from the bushes on 
the edge, and plunged heavily into the water close to the 
boat. All started. A jaguar? No: he would not have 
missed so short a spring. What, then? A human being? 

A head rose panting to the surface, and with a few 
strong strokes the swimmer had clutched the gunwale. 
It was Ayacanoral 

‘Go back!’ shouted Amyas. ‘Go back, girl!’ 

She uttered the same wfld cry with which she had fled 
into the forest. 

‘ I will die, then 1 ’ and she tlirew up her arms. Another 
moment, and she had sunk. 

To see her perish before his eyes! who could bear that? 
Her hands alone were above the surface. Amya.s caught 
convulsively at her in the darkness, and seized her wrist, 

A yell rose from the negroes; a roar from the crew as 
from a cage of lions. There was a rush and a swirl along 
the surface of the stream; and ‘ Cayman! cayman! ’ 
shouted twenty voices. 
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Now or never for the strong arm! ‘To larboard, men, 
or over we go!’ cried Amyas, and with one huge heave 
he lifted the slender body upon the gunwale. Her lower 
limbs were still in the water, when, within arm’s length, 
rose above the stream a huge muzzle. The lower jaw lay 
flat, the upper reached as high as Amyas s head. He 
could see the long fangs gleam white in the moonshine; 
he could see, for one moment, full down the monstrous 
depths of that great gape, which would have crushed a 
buffalo. Three inches, and no more, from that soft side, 
the snout surged up- 

There was the gleam of an axe fi'om above, a sharp 
ringing blow, and the jaws came together with a clash 
which rang from bank to bank. He had missed her! 
Swerving beneath the blow, his snout had passed beneatli 
her body, and smashed up against the side of the canoe, 
as the striker, overbalanced, fell headlong overboard upon 
the monster’s back. 

‘Who is it?’ 

‘Yeo!’ shouted a dozen. 

Man and beast went down together, and where they 
sank the moonlight shone on a great swirling eddy, while 
all held their breaths, and Ayacanora cowered down into 
the bottom of the canoe, her proud spirit utterly broken, 
for the first time, by the terror of that great need, and 
by a bitter loss. For in the struggle the holy trumpet, 
companion of all her wanderings, had fallen from her 
bosom; and her fond hope of bringing magic prosperity 
to her English friends had sunk with it to the bottom of 
the stream. 

None heeded her; not even Amyas, round whose knees 
she clung, fawning like a spaniel dog: for where was Yeo? 

Another swirl; a shout from the canoe abreast of them, 
and Yeo rose, having dived clean under his own boat, 
and risen between the two. 

Safe as yet, lads! Heave me a line, or he’ll have me 
after all.’ 

But ere the brute reappeared, the old man was safe on 
board. 

The Lord has stood by me,*, panted he, as he shot the 
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water from his ears. ‘We went down together: I knew 
the Indian trick, and being uppermost, had my thumbs 
in his eyes before he could turn: but he carried me down 
to the very mud. My breath was nigh gone, so I left go, 
and struck up: but my toes tingled as I rose again, I’ll 
warrant. There the beggar is, looking for me, I declare! ’ 
And, true enough, there was tlie huge brute swimming 
slowly round and round, in search of his lost victim. It 
was too dark to put an arrow into his eye; so they paddled 
on, while Ayacanora crouched silently at Amyas’s feet. 

From Westward Ho! 
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JOHN RIDD’S RIDE 

I T happened upon a November evening (when I was 
about Bfteen years old, and outgrowing my strength 
very rapidly, my sister Annie being turned thirteen, and 
a deal of rain having fallen, and all the troughs in the 
yard being dooded, and the bark from the wood-ricks 
washed down the gutters, and even our water-shoot going 
brown) that the ducks in the court made a terrible quack¬ 
ing, instead of marching off to their pen, one behind 
another. Thereupon Annie and I ran out, to see wliat 
might be the sense of it. There were thirteen ducks, and 
ten lily-white (as the fashion then of ducks was), not I 
mean twenty-three in all, but ten white and three broAvn- 
striped ones; and without being nice about their colour, 
they all quacked very movingly. They pushed their gold- 
coloured bills here and there (yet dirty, as gold is apt to 
be), and they jumped on the triangles of their feet, and 
sounded out of their nostrils; and some of the over¬ 
excited ones ran along low on the ground, quacking 
grievously, with their bills snapping and bending, and 
the roof of their mouths exhibit^. 

Annie began to cry ‘dilly, dilly, einy, einy, ducksey’, 
according to the burden of a tune they seem to have 
accepted as the national duck’s anthem; but instead of 
being soothed by it, they only quacked three times as 
hard, and ran round, till we were giddy. And then they 
shook their tails all together, and looked grave, and went 
round and round again. Now I am uncommonly fond of 
ducks, whether roystering, roosting, or roasted; and it is 
a fine sight to behold them walk, poddling one after 
other, with their toes out, like soldiers dr illin g, and their 
little eyes cocked all ways at once, and the way that they 
dib with their bills, and dabble, and throw up their 
heads enjoy something, and then tell the others 
about it. Therefore I knew at once, by the way they 
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were carrj'ing on, that there must be something or 
other gone wholly amiss in the duck-world. Sister Aimie 
perceived it too, but with a greater quickness; for she 
counted them like a good duck-wife, and could only 
count thirteen of them, when she knew there ought to be 
fourteen. 

And so we began to search about, and the ducks ran 
to lead us aright, having come that far to fetch us; and 
when we got dowm to the foot of the courtyard where the 
two great ash-trees stand by the side of the little water, 
we found good reason for the urgence and melancholy of 
the duck-birds. Lo! the old white drake, the father of all, 
a bird of high manners and chivalry, always the last to 
help himself from the pan of barley-meal, and the first 
to show fight to a dog or cock intruding upon his family, 
this fine fellow, and pillar of the state, was now in a sad 
j)redicament, yet quacking very stoutly. For the brook, 
wherewith he had been familiar from his callow childhood, 
and wherein he was wont to quest for water•nc^vts, and 
tadpoles, and caddis-worms, and other game, this brook, 
which afforded him very often scanty space to dabble in, 
and sometimes starved the cresses, was now coming 
down in a great brown flood, as if the banks never 
belonged to it. The foaming of it, and the noise, and 
tlie cresting of the comers, and the up and down, like 
a wave of the sea, were enough to frighten any duck, 
though bred upon stormy waters, which our ducks never 
had been. 

There is always a hurdle, nine feet long, and four and 
a half in depth, swung by a chain at either end from an 
oak laid across the channel. And the use of this hurdle is 
to keep our kine at milking time from straying away there 
drinking (for in truth they are very dainty) and to fence 
strange cattle, or Farmer Snowe’s horses, from coming 
along the bed of the brook unknown, to steal our sub¬ 
stance. But now this hurdle, which hung in the summer 
a foot above the trickle, would have been dipped more 
than two feet deep, but for the power against it. For the 
torrent came doum so vehemently that the chains at full 
stretch were creaking, and the hurdle, buffeted almost 
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flat, and thatched (so to ’say) with the drift-stuff, was 
going sea-saw with a sulky splash on the dirty red comb 
of the waters. But saddest to see was between two bars, 
where a fog was of rushes, and floodwood, and wild celery- 
haulm, and dead crowsfoot, who but our venerable mal¬ 
lard, jammed in by the joint of his shoulder, speaking 
aloud as he rose and fell, with his top-knot full of water, 
unable to comprehend it, with his tail washed far away 
from him, but often compelled to be silent, being ducked 
very harshly against his will by the choking fall-to of the 
hurdle. 

For a moment I could scarce help laughing; because, 
being borne up high and dry by a tumult of the torrent, 
he gave me a look from his one little eye (having lost one 
in fight with the turkey-cock), a gaze of appealing sorrow, 
and then a loud quack to second it. But the quack came 
out of time, I suppose, for his throat got filled with water, 
as the hurdle carried him back again. And then there 
was scarcely the screw of his tail to be seen until he swung 
up again, and left small doubt by the way he spluttered, 
and failed to quack, and hung down his poor crest, but 
that dro^vn he must in another minute, and frogs triumph 
over his body. 

Annie was crying, and wringing her hands, and I was 
about to rush into the water, although I liked not the 
look of it, but hoped to hold on by the hurdle, when a 
man on horseback came suddenly round the corner of the 
great ash-hedge on the other side of the stream, and his 
horse’s feet were in the water. 

‘Ho, there,’ he cried; ‘get thee back, boy. The flood 
will carry thee down like a straw. I will do it for thee 
and no trouble.’ ’ 

With that he leaned forward, and spoke to his mare— 
she was just of the tint of a strawberry, a young thing 
very beautiful—and she arched up her neck, as mislikin" 
the job; yet, trusting him, would attempt it. She entered 
the flood, mth her damty forelegs sloped further and 
further m front of her, and her delicate ears pricked 

increasing; but 
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of his knee on her. Then she looked back, and wondered 
at him, as the force of the torrent grew stronger, but 
he bade her go on; and on she went, and it foamed 
up over her shoulders; and she tossed up her lip and 
scorned it, for now her courage was waking. Then as 
the rush of it swept her away, and she struck witli 
her forefeet down the stream, he leaned from his saddle, 
in a manner which I never could have thought possible, 
and caught up old Tom with his left hand, and set 
him between his holsters, and smiled at his faint quack 
of gratitude. In a moment all three were carried down 
stream, and the rider lay flat on his horse, and tossed 
the hurdle clear from him, and made for the bend of 


smooth water. 

They landed, some thirty or forty yards lower, m the 
midst of our kitchen-garden, where the winter-cabbage 
was • but though Annie and I crept in through the hedge, 
and were full of our thanks, and admiring him, he would 
answer us never a word, until he had spoken in full to 
the mare, as if explaining the whole to her. 

‘ Sweetheart, I know thou couldst have leaped it, he 
said, as he patted her cheek, being on the ground by this 
time, and she was nudging up to him, with the water 
pattering off from her; ‘but I had good reason, Winme 

dear, for making thee go through it.’ , .,r i 

She answered him kindly with her soft eyes, and smiled 
at him very lovingly, and they understood one another. 
Then he took from his waistcoat two peppercorns, and 
made the old drake swallow them, and tried him softly 
upon his legs, where the leading gap in the hedge was. 
Old Tom stood up quite bravely, and clapped his wings, 
and shook off the wet from his taU-feathers; and then 
away into the courtyard, and his family gathered arouncl 
him and they all made a noise in their throate, and stood 
up, and put their bills together, to thank God for this 

OTeat deliverance. , wi a 

Having taken aU this trouble, and watched the end ot 

that adventure, the gentleman tui-ned round to us, with 

a pleasant smile on his face, as if he were hghtly mused 

with himself; and we came up and looked at him. He was 
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rather short, about John Fry’s height, or maybe a little 
taller, but very strongly built and springy, as his gait 
at every step showed plainly, although his legs were 
bowed with much riding, and he looked as if he lived 
on horseback. To a boy like me he seemed very old, 
being over twenty, and well-found in beard; but he 
was not more than four-and-twenty, fresh and ruddy¬ 
looking, with a short nose, and keen blue eyes, and a 
merry waggish jerk about him, as if the world were not 
in earnest. Yet he had a sharp, stern way, like the crack 
of a pistol, if anything misliked him; and we knew 
(for children see such things) that it was safer to tickle 
than tackle him. 

‘ Well, young uns, what be gaping at? ’ He gave pretty 
Annie a chuck on the chin, and took me all in without 
winking. 

‘Your mare,’ said I, standing stoutly up, being a tall 
boy now; ‘I never saw such a beauty, sir. Will you let 
me have a ride of her?’ 

‘Think thou couldst ride her, lad? She will have no 
burden but mine. Thou couldst never ride her. Tut! I 
would be loath to kill thee.’ 

‘Ride her!’ I cried with the bravest scorn, for she 
looked so kind and gentle; ‘there never was horse upon 
Exmoor foaled, but I could tackle in half an hour. Only 
I never ride upon saddle. Take them leathers off of - 
her.’ 

He looked at me, with a dry little whistle, and thrust 
his hands into his breeches pockets, and so grinned that 
I could not stand it. And Annie laid hold of me, in such 
a way, that I was almost mad with her. And he laughed, 
and approved her for doing so. And the worst of all was 
—he said nothing. 

Get away, Annie, will you? Do you think I am a fool, 

good sir? Only trust me with her, and I will not over¬ 
ride her.’ 

For that I will go bail, my son. She is like to over¬ 
ride th«. But the ground is soft to fall upon, after all this 
ram. Now come out into the yard, young man, for the 
sake of your mother’s cabbages. And the meUow straw- 

B 2 
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bed will be softer for thee, since pride must have its fall. 
I am thy mother s cousin, boy, and am going up to the 
house. Tom Faggus is my name, as everybody knows; and 
this is my young mare, Winnie.’ 

Wiiat a fool I must have been not to know it at once! 
Tom Faggus, the great highwayman, and his young blood- 
mare, the strawberry! Already her fame was noised 
abroad, nearly as much as her master’s; and my longing 
to ride her grew tenfold, but fear came at the back of it. 
Not that I had the smallest fear of what the mare could 
do to me, by fair play and horse-trickery; but that the 
glory of sitting upon her seemed to be too great for me; 
especially as there were rumours abroad that she was not 
a mare after all, but a witch. However, she looked like a 
611y all over, and wonderfully beautiful, with her supple 
stride, and soft slope of shoulder, and glossy coat beaded 
with water, and prominent eyes, full of love or of fire. 
Whether this came from her Eastern blood of the Arabs 
newly imported, and whether the cream-colour, mixed 
with our bay, led to that bright strawberry tint, is cer¬ 
tainly more than I can decide, being chiefly acquainted 
with farm-horses. And these come of any colour and 
form; you never can count what they will be, and are 
lucky to get four legs to them. 

Mr. Faggus gave his mare a wink, and she walked 
demurely after him, a bright young thing, flowing over 
with life, yet dropping her soul to a higher one, and led 
by love to anything; as the manner is of females, when 
they know what is the best for them. Then Winnie trod 
lightly upon the straw, because it had soft muck under 
it, and her delicate feet came back again. 

•Up for it still, boy, be yeV’ Tom Faggus stopped, 
and tlie mare stopped there; and they looked at me pro- 
vokingly. 

■ Is she able to leap, sir? There is good take-off on this 
side of the brook.’ 

Mr. Faggus laughed very quietly, turning round to 
Winnie, so that she might enter into it. And she, for her 
part, seemed to know exactly where the joke was. 

‘Good tumble-off, you mean, my boy. Well there can 
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be small harm to thee. 1 am akin to thy family, an'l 
know the substance of their skulls.’ 

‘Let me get up,’ said I, waxing wroth, for reasons I 
cannot tell you, because they are too manifold; ‘take off 
your saddle-bag things. I will try not to squeeze her ribs 
in, unless she plays nonsense with me.’ 

Then Mr- Faggus was up on his mettle, at this proud 
speech of mine; and John Fry was running up all the 
while, and Bill Dadds, and half a dozen. Tom Faggus 
gave one glance around, and then dropped all regard 
for me. The high repute of his mare was at stake, and 
what was my life compared to it? Through my de¬ 
fiance, and stupid ways, here was I in a duello, and my 
legs not come to their strength yet, and my arms as limp 
as a herring. 

Something of this occurred to him, even in his wrath 
with me, for he spoke very softly to the filly, who now 
could scarce subdue herself; but she drew in her nostrils, 
and breathed to his breath, and did all she could to 
answer him. 

* No't too hard, my dear,’ he said; ‘ let him gently down 
on the mixen. That will be quite enough.’ Then he 
turned the saddle off, and I was up in a moment. She 
began at first so easily, and pricked her ears so lovingly, 
and minced about as if pleased to find so light a weight 
on her, that I thought she knew i could ride a little, and 
feared to show any capers. ‘Gee wugg, Polly 1’ cried I, 
for all the men were now looking on, being then at the 
leaving-off time; ‘Gee wugg, Polly, and show what thou 
be’est made of.’ With that I plugged my heels into her, 
and Billy Dadds flung his hat up. 

Nevertheless, she outraged not, though her eyes were 
frightening Annie, and John Fry took a pick to keep him 
safe; but she curbed to and fro, with her strong forearms 
rising, like springs ingathered, waiting and quivering 
grievously, and beginning to sweat about it. Then her 
master gave a shrill clear whistle, when her ears were bent 
towards him, and I felt her form beneath me gathering 
up like whalebone, and her hindlegs coming under her, 
and I knew that I was in for it. 
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First she reared upright in the air, and struck me full 
on the nose with her comb, till I l)led worse than Robin 
Snell made me; and then down with her forefeet deep 
in the straw, and her hind-feet going to heaven. Finding 
me stick to her still like wax (for my mettle was up as 
hers was), away she flew with me, swifter than ever I went 
before, or since. I trow. She drove full-head at the cob- 
wall—‘oh. Jack, slip off,’ scrcame<l Annie—then she 
turned like light, when I thought to crush her, and ground 
my left knee again.st it. ‘Mux me’; I cried, for my 
breeches were broken, and short word.s went the furthest 
—'if you kill me, you shall die with me.’ Then she took 
the courtyard gate at a leap, knocking my wonl.s l)etw(“en 
my ft-eth, and then right over a quiclffet lunlgc, a-s if 
the sky were a breath to her: and away for the water- 
meadows, while I lay on her neck like a child at the 
brea.st, and wi.shcd I had never been born. Straiglit 
away, all in the front of the wind, and .scattering clouds 
around her, all I knew of the s|)ecd we made wa.s the 
frightful fhi.sh of her shouhlers, and her mane like trees 
in a tempest. I felt the earth under us ni.shing a«av, 
and the air left far behind us. and my breath came 
ami went, and I prayed to GcmI, and was sorry to be so 
late of it. 

All the long swift while, without |)ower of thought, 
I clung to her crest ami .shoulders, ami dug mv nails into 
her crease.s, and my toe.s into her flank-part. nn<l wa.s 
proud of holding on so long, though sure of Ixung l>eaten. 
Then in her fury at feeling me still, slie nishe<} at anotlier 
flevicc for it. an<l lea^K-d the wide water-trough sideways 
across, to ami fro, tdl no breath was left in me. The 
hazel-boughs took me tr )0 luml in the face, anrl the fall 
(log-briars got hold of me. and the ache of my back wivs 
like crimping a ti.'^h; till I wa.s longing to give up. and 
thoroughlv beaten, t<* lie there and die in the cresses. 
But there came a slirill whi.stle from up the Imme-hill, 
where the fK'ople ha<l hurried to watch u.s; and the mare 
stopped a.s if with a Indict; then set off for home with the 
sjK-ed of a swallow, and going a.s smoothly and silently. 
1 never had dreaiiuMl of such delicate motion, fluent, and 
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graceful, and ambient, soft as the breeze flitting over the 
flowers, but swift as the summer lightnmg. I sat up 
again, but my strength was all spent, and no time left to 
recover it; and at last, as she rose at our gate like a bird, 
I tumbled off into the mixen. 

From Loma Doone. 
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THE HEAD OF ERASJIUS 

W AITING, and waiting alone! The gates were almost 
(lowTi now. The gang of ruffians without, reinforced 
each moment by volunteers eager for plunder, rained 
blows unceavsingly on hinge and socket; and still hotter 
and faster through a dozen rifts in the timbers came the 
fire of their threats and curses. Many grew tiled, but 
others replaced them. Tools broke, but they brought 
more and worked with savage energy. They had sho^vn 
at first a measure of prudence; looking to be fired on, and 
to be resisted by men, surprised, indeed, but desperate; 
and the bolder of them only had advanced. But now 
they pressed round unchecked, meeting no resistance. 
They would scarcely stand back to let tlie sledges have 
swing; but hallooed and ran in on the creaking beams 
and beat them with their fists, whenever the gates swayed 
under a blow. 

One stout iron bar still held its place. And this I 
watched as if fascinated. I was alone in the empty court¬ 
yard, standing a little a.side, sheltered by one of the stone 
pillars from which the gates hung. Behind me the door 
of the house stood ajar. Candles, which the daylight 
rendered garish, still burned in the rooms on the first 
floor, of which the tall narrow windows were open. On 
the wide stone sill of one of these stood Croisette, a boyish 
figure, looking silently down at me, his hand on the lat¬ 
ticed shutter. He looked pale, and I nodded and smiled 
at him. I felt rather anger than fear myself; remember¬ 
ing, as the fiendish cries half deafened me, old tales of the 
Jacquerie and its doings, and how we had trodden it out. 

Suddenly the din and tumult flashed to a louder note; 
as when hounds on the scent give tongue at sight. I 
turned quickly from the house, recalled to a sense of the 
position and peril. The iron bar was yielding to the 
pressure. Slowly the left wing of the gate was sinking 
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inwards. Through the widening chasm I caught a glimpse 
of wild, grimy faces and bloodshot eyes, and heard above 
the noise a sharp cry from Croisette—a cry of terror. 
Then I turned and ran, with a defiant gesture and an 
answering yell, right across the forecourt and up the steps 
to the door. 

I ran the faster for the sharp report of a pistol behind 
me, and the whirr of a ball past my ear. But I was not 
scared by it: and as my feet alighted with a bound on 
the topmost step, I glanced back. The dogs were Iialf- 
way across the court. I made a bungling attempt to shut 
and lock the great door—failed in this; and heard behind 
me a roar of coarse triumph. I waited for no more. 

I darted up the oak staircase four steps at a time, and 
rushed into the great drawing-room on my left, banging 
the door behind me. 

The once splendid room was in a state of strange dis¬ 
order. Some of the rich tapestry had been hastily torn 
down. One window was closed and shuttered; no doubt 
Croisette had done it. The other two were open—as if 
there had not been time to close them—and the cold light 
which they admitted contrasted in ghastly fashion with 
the yellow rays of candles stUl burning in the sconces. 
The furniture had been huddled aside or piled into a bar¬ 
ricade, a chemux de /rise of chairs and tables stretching 
across the width of the room, its interstices stuffed with, 
and its weakness partly screened by, the torn-down hang¬ 
ings. Behind thu frail defence, their backs to a door 
which seemed to lead to an inner room, stood hlarie and 
Croisette, pale and defiant. The former had a long pike; 
the latter levelled a heavy, bell-mouthed arquebus across 
the back of a chair, and blew up his match as I entered. 
Both had in addition procured swords. I darted like a 
rabbit through a little tunnel left on purpose for me in 
the rampart, and took my stand by them. 

‘Is all right?’ ejaculated Croisette, turning to me 
nervously. 

‘Ail right, I think,’ I answered. I was breathless. 
‘You are not hurt?’ 

‘Not touched!’ 
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I liad just time then to draw my sword before the 
assailants streamed into the room, a dozen ruffians, reek¬ 
ing and tattered, with flushed faces and greedy, staring 
eyes. Once inside, however, suddenly—so suddenly that 
an idle spectator might have found the change ludicrous 
—they came to a stop. Their wild cries ceased, and 
tumbling over one another with curses and oaths they 
halted, surveying us in muddled surprise; seeing what 
was before them, and not liking it. Their leader appeared 
to be a tall butcher with a pole-axe on his half-naked 
shoulder; but there were among them two or three 
soldiers in the royal livery and carrying pikes. They had 
looked for victims only, having met with no resistance at 
the gate, and the foremost recoiled now on finding them¬ 
selves confronted by the muzzle of the arquebus and the 
lighted match. 

I seized the occasion. I knew, indeed, that the pause 
presented our only chance, and I sprang on a chair and 
waved my hand for silence. The instinct of obedience for 
the moment asserted itself; there was a stillness in the 
room. 

‘Beware! ’ I cried loudly—as loudly and confidently as 
I could, considering that there was a quaver at my heart 
as I looked on those savage faces, which met and yet 
avoided my eye. ‘Beware of what you do! We are 
Catholics one and all like yourselves, and good sons of 
the Church. Ay, and good subjects tool Vive le roi, 
gentlemen! God save the King! I say.’ And I struck the 
barricade with my sword until the metal rang again. 
‘God save the King!’ 

‘Cry Vive la Messe!' shouted one. 

‘Certainly, gentlemen!’ I replied, with politeness. 
‘With all my heart. VivelaMesse! Vive la Messe!’ 

This took the butcher, who luckily was still sober, 
utterly aback. He had never thought of this. He stared 
at us as if the ox he had been about to fell had opened 
its mouth and spoken, and grievously at a loss he looked 

for help to his companions. 

Later in the day some Catholics were killed by the 
mob. But their deaths as far as could be learned after- 
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wards were due to private feuds. Save in sucli cases— 
and they were few—the cry of Vive la Messe! ahvaya 
obUined at least a respite: more easily of course in the 
earlier houra of the morning, when the mob were scarce 
at ease in their liberty to kill, while killing still seemed 
murder, and men were not yet drunk witli bloodshed. 

I read the hesitation of the gang in their faces; and 
when one asked roughly who we were, I replied with 
greater boldness, ‘I am M. Anne de Caylus, ne])liew to 
the Vicomte de Caylus, Governor, under the King, of 
Bayorme and the Landes! ’ This I said with what majesty 
I could. ‘Andthese.’Icontinued,‘are ray brothers. You 
will harm us at your peril, gentlemen. Tlie \ icomte, 
believe me, will avenge every hair of our heads.’ 

I can shut my eyes now and see the stupid wonder, 
the baulked ferocity of those gaping faces. Dull and 
savage as the men were they were impressed; they saw 
reason indeed, and all seemed going well for us when 
some one in the rear shouted, ‘Cursed whelps! Throw 
them over!’ 

I looked swiftly in the direction whence the voice came 
—the darkest comer of the room—the corner by the 
shuttered window. I thought I made out a slender figure, 
cloaked and masked—a woman’s it might be, but I could 
not be certain—and beside it a couple of sturdy fellows, 
who kept apart from the herd and well behind their 
fugleman. 

The speaker’s courage arose no doubt from his position 
at the back of the room, for the foremoft of the assailants 
seemed less determined. We were only three, and we 
must have gone down, barricade and all, before a rush. 
But three are three. And an arquebus—Croisette’s 
match burned splendidly—well loaded with slugs is an 
ugly weapon at five paces, and makes nasty wounds, 
besides scattering its charge famously. This a good many 
of them, and the leaders in particular, seemed to recog* 
mze. We might certainly take two or three lives: and life 
is valuable to its owner when plunder is afoot. Besides, 
most of them had common sense enough to remember 
that there were scores of Huguenots—genuine heretics— 
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to be robbed for the killing. So why go out of the way, 
they reasoned, to cut a Catholic throat, and perhaps get 
into trouble? Why risk Montfaucon for a whim, and 
offend a man of influence like the Vicomte de Caylus, for 
nothinc? 

Unfortunately at this crisis their original design was 
recalled to their minds by the same voice behind, crying 
out, ‘Pavannes! Where is Pavanncs?’ 

‘Ay!’ shouted the butcher, grasping the idea, and at 
the same time spitting on his hands and taking a fresh 
grip of tiie axe, ‘Show us the heretic dog, and go! Let 

us at him.’ 

‘M. de Pavannes,’ I said coolly—but I could not take 
my eyes off the shining blade of that man’s axe, it was 
so very broad and sharj)—‘is not here!’ ^ 

‘That is a lie! He is in that room behind you!’ the 
prudent gentleman in the background called out. ‘Give 

him up!’ ^ , , 

‘Av, give him up!’ echoed the man of the pole-axe, 

almok’ good-humouredly, ‘or it will be the worse for you. 
Let us have at him and get you gone! ’ 

This with an air of much reason, while a growl as ot 
a chained beast ran through the crowd, mingled with 
cries of ‘i mori lea H vnusnots! Vive Lorrame.'’—cries 
which seemed to show that alTdid not approve of the 
indulgence offered us. 

‘Peware, gentlemen, beware,’ I urged; I swear he is 

not here! I swear it, do you hear? ’ 

A howl of impatience, and then a sudden movement 
of the crowd as though the nish were coming, warned me 
to temporize no longer. ‘ Stay! Stay 1 ’ I added ■ 

‘One minute! Hear me! You arc too many for us. Wm 
you swear to let us go safe and untouched, if we give you 

A dozen voices shrieked assent. But I looked at the 
butcher only. He seemed to be an honest man, out ol 

his profession. 

‘Ay, I swear it!’ he cried with a nod. 

‘ By the Mass? ’ 

‘By the Mass.’ 
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I twitched Croisette's sleeve, and he tore the fuse from 
his weapon, and flung the gun—too heavy to be of use to 
us longer—to the ground. It was done in a moment. 
While the mob swept over the barricade, and smashed 
the rich furniture of it in wanton malice, we filed aside, 
and nimbly slipped under it one by one. Then we hurried 
in single file to the end of the room, no one taking much 
notice of us. All were pressing on, intent on their prey. 
We gained the door as the butclier struck his first bh w 
on that which we had guarded—on that which we had 
given up. We sprang down the stairs with bounding 
hearts, heard as we reached the outer door the roar of 
many voices, but stayed not to look behind—paused 
indeed for nothing. Fear, to speak candidly, lent us 
wings. In three seconds we had leapt the prostrate gates, 
and were in the street. A cripple, two or three dogs, a 
knot of women looking timidly yet curiously in, a horse 
tethered to the staple—we saw nothing else. No one 
stayed us. No one raised a hand, and in another minute 
we had turned a comer, and were out of sight of the house. 

‘They will take a gentleman’s word another time,’ I 
said with a quiet smile, as I put up my sword. 

‘I would like to see her face at this moment,’ Croisette 
replied. ‘You saw Madame d’O?’ 

I shook my head, not answering. I was not sure, and 
I had a queer, sickening dread of the subject. If I had 
seen her, I had seen—oh! it was too liorrible, too un¬ 
natural! Her own sister! Her o\vn brother-in-law! 

I hastened to change the subject. ‘The Pavannes,’ I 
made shift to say, ‘must have had five minutes’ start.’ 

‘More,’ Croisette answered, ‘if Madame and he got 
away at once. If all has gone well with them, and they ■ 
ha,ve not been stopped in the streets, they should be at 
Mirepoix’s by now. They seemed to be pretty sure that 
he would take them in.* 

‘ Ah 1 ’ I sighed. ‘ What fools we were to bring Madame 
from that place! If we had not meddled with her affairs 
we might have reached Louis long ago—our Louis, I 
mean.’ 

‘True,’ Croisette answered softly, ‘but remember that 
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tlien we sliould not have saved the other Louis—as I trust 
we have. He would still be in Pallavicini’s hands. Come, 
Anne, let us think it is all for the best,’ he added, his 
face sliining with a steady courage that shamed me. ‘To 
the rescue! Heaven will help us to be in time yet!’ 

‘Ay, to the rescue! ’ I replied, catching his spirit. ‘First 
to the right, I think, second to the left, first on the right 
again. That was the direction given us, was it not? The 
liouse opposite a book-shop with the sign of the Head of 
Erasmus. Forward, boys! We may do it yet.’ 

But before I pursue our fortunes farther let me explain. 
The room we had guarded so jealously was empty! The 
plan had been mine, and I was proud of it. For once 
Croisette had fallen into his rightful place. My flight from 
the gate, the vain attempt to close the house, the barri¬ 
cade before tlie inner door—these were all designed to 
draw the assailants to one spot. Pavannes and his wife— 
the latter hastily disguised as a boy—had hidden behind 
the door of the hutch by the gates—the porter’s hutch, 
and had slipped out and fled in the first confusion of the 
attack. 

Even the servants, as we learned afterwards, who had 
hidden themselves in the lower parts of the house, got 
away in tlie same manner, though some of them—they 
were hut few in all—were stopped as Huguenots and 
killed before the day ended. I had the more reason to 
hope that Pavannes and his wife would get clear off, inas¬ 
much as I had given the Duke’s ring to him, thinking it 
might serve him in a strait, and believing that we should 
liave little to fear ourselves once clear of his house; unless 
we should meet the Vidame indeed. 

We did not meet him as it turned out; but before we 
had traversed a quarter of the distance we had to go 
w'e found that fears based on reason w'ere not the only 
terrors we had to resist. Pavannes’ house, where we had 
hitherto been, stood at some distance from the centre of 
the blood-storm which was enwrapping unhappy Paris 
that morning. It was several hundred paces from the 
Rue de Bethisy, where the Admiral lived, and what with 
this comparative remoteness and the excitement of our 
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own little drama, we had not attended much to the fury 
of the bells, the shots and cries and uproar which pro. 
claimed the state of the city. We had not pictured the 
scenes which were happening so near. Now in tlie streets 
the truth broke upon us, and drove the blood from our 
cheeks. A hundred yards, the turning of a corner, suf¬ 
ficed. We who but yesterday left the country, who only 
a week before were boys, careless as other boys, not reck¬ 
ing of death at all, were plunged now into the midst of 
horrors I cannot describe. And the awful contrast be- ir'. 

tween the sky above and the things about us! Even now 

the lark was singing not far from us; the sunshine was 
striking the topmost storeys of the houses; tlie fleecy 
clouds were passing overhead, the freshness of a summer 
morning was- 

Ah! where was it? Not here in the narrow lanes surely, 
that echoed and re-echoed with shrieks and curses and J;. 
frantic prayers: in which bands of furious men rushed up 
and down, and where archers of the guard and the more 
cruel rabble were breaking in doors and windows, and 
hurrjdng with bloody weapons from house to house, seek¬ 
ing, pursuing, and at last killing in some horrid comer, 
some place of darkness—killing with blow on blow dealt 
on writhing bodies! Not here, surely, where each minute ^ 
a child, a woman died silently, a man snarling like a wolf 
—happy if he had snatched his weapon and got his back 
to the wall: where foul corpses dammed the very blood 
that ran down the kennel, and children—little children— 
played with them! 

I was at Cahors in 1580 in the great street fight; and 
there women were killed. I was with Chatillon nine years 
later, when he rode through the Faubourgs of Paris, wth 
this very day and his father Coligny in his mind, and 
gave no quarter. I was at Courtas and Ivry, and more 
than once have seen prisoners led out to be piked in 
batches—ay, and by hundreds 1 But war is war, and th^e 
were its victims, dying for the most part under God’s 
heaven with arms in their hands: not men and women 
fresh roused from their sleep. I felt on those occasions 
no such horror, I have never fdt such burning pity and 
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indignation as on the morning I am describing, that long- 
past summer morning when I first saw the sun shining 
on the streets of Paris. Croisette clung to me, sick and 
white, shutting his eyes and ears, and letting me guide 
him as I would. Marie strode along on the other side of 
him, his lips closed, his eyes sinister. Once a soldier of 
the guard whose blood-stained hands betrayed the work 
he had done, came reeling—he was drunlv, as were many 
of the butchers—across our path, and I gave way a little. 
Marie did not, but walked stolidly on as if he did not see 
liim, as if the way were clear, and there were no ugly 
thing in God’s image blocking it. 

Only his hand went as if by accident to the haft of his 
dagger. The archer—fortunately for himself and for us 
too—reeled clear of us. We escaped that danger. But to 
see women killed and pass by—it was horrible! So hor¬ 
rible that if in those moments I had had the wishing-cap, 
I would have asked but for five thousand riders, and 
leave to charge with them through the streets of Paris! 
I would have had tlie days of the Jacquerie back again, 
and my men-at-arms behind me! 

For ourselves, though the orgie was at its height w'hen 
we passed, we were not molested. We were stopped in¬ 
deed three times—once in each of the streets we traversed 
—by different bands of murderers. But as we wore the 
same badges as themselves, and cried, ‘ Vive la Me^se!’ 
and gave our names, we were allowed to proceed. I can 
give no idea of the confusion and uproar, and I scarcely 
believe myself now that we saw some of the things we 
witnessed. Once a man gaily dressed, and splendidly 
mounted, dashed past us, waving his naked sword and 
crying in a frenzied way, ‘Bleed them! Bleed them! 
Bleed in May, as good to-day! ’ and never ceased crying 
out the same words until he passed beyond our hearing. 
Once we came upon the bodies of a father and two 
sons, which lay piled together in the kennel; partly 
stripped already. The youngest boy could not have 
been more than thirteen. I mention this group, not 
as surpassing others in pathos, but because it is well 
known now that this boy, Jacques Nompar de Caumont, 
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was not dead, but lives to-day, my friend the Marshal 
de la Force. 

This reminds me too of the single act of kindness we 
were able to perform. We found ourselves suddenly, on 
turnin g a corner, amid a gang of seven or eight soldiers, 
who had stopped and surrounded a handsome boy, ap¬ 
parently about fourteen. He wore a scliolar’s gown, and 
had some books under his arm, to which he clung firmly— 
though only perhaps by instinct—notwitlistanding the 
furious air of the men who were threatening him with 
death. They were loudly demanding his name, as we 
paused opposite them. He either could not or would not 
give it, but said several times in his fright that he was 
going to the College of Burgundy. Was he a Catholic? 
they cried. He was silent. With an oath the man who had 
hold of his collar lifted up his pike, and naturally the lad 
raised the books to guard his face. A cry broke from 
Croisette. He rushed forward to stay the blow. 

‘See! see!’ he exclaimed loudly, his voice arresting the 
man’s arm in the very act of falling. ‘He has a Mass 
Book! He has a Mass Book! He is not a heretic! He is 
a Catholic! ’ 

The fellow lowered his weapon, and sullenly snatched 
the books. He looked at them stupidly with bloodshot 
wandering eyes, the red cross on the vellum bindings the 
only thing he understood. But it was enough for him; 
he bid the boy begone, and released him with a cuff and 
an oath. 

Croisette was not satisfied with this, though I did not 
understand his reason; only I saw him exchange a glance 
with the lad. ‘Come, come!’he said lightly. ‘Give him 
ms books! You do not want them!’ 

But on that the men turned savagely upon us. They 

not thank us for the part we had already taken; and 
this they thought was going too far. They were half- 
drunli and quarrelsome, and being two to one, and two 
over, began to flourish their weapons in our faces. Mis¬ 
chief would certainly have been done, and very quickly, 
had not aa unexpected ally appeared on our side 

i^t up! put up!’ this gentleman cried in a boisterous 

3243*1 
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voice—he was already in our midst. ‘What is all this 
about? What is the use of fighting amongst ourselves, 
when there is many a bonny throat to cut, and Heaven 
to be gained by it! Put up, I say!’ 

‘Who are you?’ they roared in chorus. 

‘ The Duke of Guise! ’ he answered coolly. ‘ Let the 
gentlemen go, and be hanged to you, you rascals!’ 

The man’s bearing was a stronger argument than his 
words, for I am sure that a stouter or more reckless blade 
never swaggered in church or street. I knew him in¬ 
stantly, and even the crew of butchers seemed to see in 
him their master. They flung back a few curses at him, 
but having nothing to gain they yielded. They threw 
down the books with contempt—showing thereby their 
sense of true religion; and trooped off roaring, 'Tuez! 
Tuez! Aux Huguenots!' at the top of theii- voices. 

The new-comer thus left with us was Bure—Blaise 
Bure—the same who only yesterday, though it seemed 
months and months back, had lured us into Bezers’ 
power. Since that moment we had not seen him. Now 
he had wiped off part of the debt, and we looked at him, 
uncertain whether to reproach him or not. He, however, 
was not one whit abashed, but returned our regards with 
a not unkindly leer. 

‘I bear no malice, young gentlemen,’ he said impu¬ 
dently. 

‘No, I should think not,’ I answered. 

‘And besides, we are quits now,’ the knave continued. 

‘You are very kind,’ I said. 

‘To be sure. You did me a good turn once,’ he an¬ 
swered, much to my surprise. He seemed to be in earnest 
now. ‘ You do not remember it, young gentleman, but it 
was you and your brotlier here ’—he pointed to Croisette 
—‘did it! And by the Pope and the I^g of Spain I have 
not forgotten it.’ 

‘I have,’I said. 

‘Whatl You have forgotten spitting that fellow at 
Caylus ten days ago? Qa! sa! You remember. Mdvery 
cleanly done, too! A pretty stroke 1 Well, Monsieur, that 

was a clever fellow, a very clever fellow. He thought so, 
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and I thought so, and what was more to the purpose, the 
most noble Raoul de Bczers thought so too. You ujider- 
stand?’ 

He leered at me and I did understand. I understood 
that unwittingly I had rid Blaise Bure of a rival. This 
accounted for the respectful, almost the kindly way in 
which he had—well, deceived us. 

‘That is all,’ he said. ‘If you want as much done for 
you, let me know. For the present, gentlemen, farewell! ’ 

He cocked his hat fiercely, and went of! at speed tlie 
way we had ourselves been going, humming as he went, 

Ce petit homme tant joli, 

Qui toujours cause ot toujours rit, 

Qui toujoxirs baise sa mignonne, 

Dieu gard’ do mal ce petit honuno! 

His reckless song came back to us on the summer breeze. 
We watched him make a playful pass at a corpse which 
some one bad propped in ghastly fashion against a door— 
and miss it^and go on whistling the same air—and then 
a corner hid him from view. 

We lingered only a moment ourselves—merely to speak 
to the boy we had befriended. 

‘Show the books if any one challenges you,’ said Croi- 
sette to him shrewdly. Croisette was so much of a boy 
himself, with his fair hair like a halo about his w’hite, 
excited face, that the picture of the two, one advising 
the other, seemed to me a strangely pretty one. ‘Show 
the books and point to the cross on them. And Heaven 
send you safe to your college.’ 

‘I would like to know your name, if you please,’ said 
the boy. His coolness and dignity struck me as admirable 
under the circumstances. ‘I am Maximilian de Bethune, 
son of the Baron de Rosny.’ 

‘Then,’ said Croisette briskly, ‘one good turn has de¬ 
served another. Your father, yesterday, at fitampes— 

no, it was the day before, but we have not been in bed 
—warned us-’ 

He Iffoke off suddenly; then cried, ‘Run! run!’ 

The boy needed no second warning indeed. He was off 

i2 
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like the wind dowTi the street, for we had seen, and so 
had he, the stealthy approach of two or three prowling 
rascals on the look-out for a victim. They caught sight 
of him, and were strongly inclined to follow him; but we 
were their match in numbers. The street was otherwise 
empty at the moment: and we showed them three excel¬ 
lent reasons why they should give him a clear start. 

His after adventures are well known: for he, too, lives. 
He was stopped twice after he left us. In each case he 
escaped by showing his book of offices. On reaching the 
college the porter refused to admit him, and he remained 
for some time in the open street, exposed to constant 
danger of losing his life, and knowing not what to do. 
At length he induced the gatekeeper, by the present of 
some small pieces of money, to call the principal of the 
college, and this man humanely concealed him for three 
days. The massacre being then at an end, two armed 
men in his father’s pay sought him out and restored him 
to his friends. So near was France to losing her greatest 
minister, the Duke de Sully. 

To return to ourselves. The lad out of sight, we in¬ 
stantly resumed our purpose, and trying to shut our eyes 
and ears to the cruelty and ribaldry and uproar through 
which we had still to pass, we counted our turnings with 
a desperate exactness, intent only on one thing—to reach 
Louis de Pavannes, to reach the house opposite to the 
Head of Erasmus, as quickly as we could. We presently 
entered a long, narrow street. At the end of it the river 
was visible, gleaming and sparkling in the sunlight. The 
street was quiet: quiet and empty. There was no living 
soul to be seen from end to end of it, only a prowling 
dog. The noise of the tumult raging in other parts was 
softened here by distance and the intervening houses. 
We seemed to be able to breathe more freely. 

'This should be our street,’ said Croisette. 

I nodded. At the same moment I espied, half-way. 
down it, the sign we needed, and pointed to it. But ah! 
were we in time? Or too late? That was the question. 
By a single impulse we broke into a run, and shot down 
the roadway at speed. A few yards short of the Head of 
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Erasmus we came, one by one, Croisette first, to «i full 
stop. A full stop! 

The house opposite the bookseller’s was sacked I gutted 
from top to bottom. It was a tall house, immediately 
fronting the street, and every window in it was broken. 
The door hung forlornly on one hinge, glaring cracks in 
its surface showing where the axe had splintered it. Frag¬ 
ments of glass and ware, flung out and shattered in sheer 
wantonness, strewed the steps; and do^vn one corner of 
the latter a dark red stream trickled—to curdle by and 
by in the gutter. Whence came the stream? Alas! there 
was something more to be seen yet, something our eyes 
instinctively sought last of all. The body of a man. 

It lay on the threshold, the head hanging back, the 
wide glazed eyes looking up to the summer sky whence 
the sweltering heat would soon pour down upon it. We 
looked shuddering at the face. It was that of a servant, 
a valet who had been with Louis at Caylus. Wo recog¬ 
nized him at once, for we had known and liked him. He 
had carried our guns on the hills a dozen times, and told 
us stories of the war. The blood crawled slowly from 
him. He was dead. 

Croisette began to shake all over. He clutched one of 
the pillars, which bore up the porch, and pressed his face 
against its cold surface, hiding his eyes from the sight. 
The worst had come. In our hearts I think we had always 
fancied some accident would save our friend, some 
stranger warn him. 

‘ Oh, poor, poor Kit! ’ Croisette cried, bursting suddenly 
into violent sobs. ‘ Oh, Kit! ICit! ’ 

From The House of the Wolf. {By permission of Messrs. 

Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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THE ESCAPE FROM THE TREASURE CHAMBER 

I CAN give no adequate description of the horrors of 
the night which followed. Mercifully they were to 
some extent mitigated by sleep, for even in such a posi¬ 
tion as ours wearied nature ^dll sometimes assert itself. 
But I, at any rate, found it impossible to sleep much. 
Putting aside the terrifying thought of our impending 
doom—for the bravest man on earth might well quail 
from such a fate as awaited us, and I never made any 
pretensions to be brave—the silence itself was too great 
to allow of it. Reader, you may have lain awake at night 
and thought the quiet oppressive, but I say with con¬ 
fidence that you can have no idea what a vivid, tangible 
thing is perfect stillness. On the surface of the earth there 
is always some sound or motion, and though it may in 
itself be imperceptible, yet it deadens the sharp edge of 
absolute silence. But here there was none. Wo were 
buried in the bowels of a liuge snow-clad peak. Thousands 
of feet above us the fresh air ru-^hed over the white snow, 
but no sound of it reached us. VVe were separated by 
a long tunnel and five feet of rock even from the awful 
chamber of the Dead; and the dead make no noise. Did 
we not know it who lay by poor Foulata’s side? The 
crashing of all the artillery of earth and heaven could not 
have come to our ears in our living tomb. We were cut 
off from every echo of the world—we were as men already 
in the grave. 

Then the irony of the situation forced itself upon jne. 
There around us lay treasures enough to pay off a 
moderate national debt, or to build a fleet of ironclads, 
and yet we would have bartered them all gladly for the 
faintest chance of escape. Soon, doubtless, we should be 
rejoiced to exchange them for a bit of food or a cup of 
water, and, after that, even for the privilege of a speedy 
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close to our sufferings. Truly wealth, which men spend 
their lives in acquiring, is a valueless thing at the last. 
And 80 the night wore on. 

‘Good,’ said Sir Henry’s voice at last, and it sounded 
awful in the intense Btillness, ‘how many matches have 

you in the box?’ 

‘Eight, Curtis.’ 

‘ Strike one and let us see the time.’ 

He did so, and in contrast to the dense darkness the 
flame nearly bUnded us. It was five o’clock by my watch. 
The beautiful dawn was now blushing on the snow- 
wreaths far over our heads, and the breeze would be 
stirring the night mists in the hollows. 

‘We had better eat something and keep up our 
strength,’ I suggested. 

‘What is the good of eating?’ answered Good; ‘the 


sooner we die and get it over the better.’ 

‘While there is life there is hope,’ said Sir Henry. 

Accordingly we ate and sipped some water, and another 
period of time passed. Then Sir Henry suggested that it 
might be w-ell to get as near the door as possible and 
halloa, on the faint chance of somebody catching a sound 
outside. Accordingly Good, who, from long practice at 
sea, has a fine piercing note, groped his way down the 
passage and set to work. I must say that lie made a most 
diabolical noise. I never heard such yells; but it might 
have been a mosquito buzzing for all the effect they 
produced. 


After a while he gave it up and came back very thirsty, 
and had to drink. Then we stopped yelling, as it en¬ 
croached on the supply of water. 

So we sat down once more against the chests of useless 
diampnds in that dreadful inaction which was one of the 


hardest circumstances of our fate; and I am bound to say 
that, for my part, I gave way to despair. Laying my head 
against Sir Henry’s broad shoulder I burst into tears; 
and I think that I heard Good gulping away on the other 
side, and swearing hoarsely at himself for doing so. 

Ah, how good and brave that great man was! Had we 
been two frightened children, and he our nurse, he could 
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not have treated us more tenderly. Forgetting his own 
: share of miseries, he did all he could to soothe our broken 
nerves, telling stories of men who had been in somewhat 
similar circumstances, and miraculously escaped; and 
when these failed to cheer us, pointing out how, after all, 
it was only anticipating an end which must come to us 
all, that it would soon be over, and that death from 
exhaustion was a merciful one (which is not true). Then, 
in a diffident sort of way, as once before I had heard him 
do, he suggested that we should throw ourselves on the 
mercy of a higher Power, which for my part I did with 
great vigour. 

His is a beautiful character, very quiet, but very 
strong. 

And so somehow the day went as the night had gone, 
if, indeed, one can use these terms where all was densest 
night; and when I lit a match to see the time it was 
seven o’clock. 

Once more wc ate and drank, and as we did so an idea 
occurred to me. 

‘How is it,’ said I, ‘that the air in this place keeps 
fresh? It is thick and heavy, but it is perfectly fresh.’ 

‘Great heavens!’ said Good, starting up; ‘I never 
thought of that. It can’t come through the stone door, 
for it’s air-tight, if ever a door was. It must come from 
somewhere. If there were no current of air in the place 
we should have been stifled or poisoned when we first 
came in. Let u.s have a look.’ 

It was wonderful what a change this mere spark of 
hope ^vTought in us. In a moment we were all three 
groping about on our hands and knees, feeling for the 
^ghtest indication of a draught. Presently my ardour 
received a check. I put my hand on something cold. It 
was dead Foulata’s face. 

For an hour or more we went on feeling about, till at 
last Sir Henry and I gave it up in despair, having been 
considerably hurt by constantly knocking our heads 
against tus^, chests, and the sides of the chamber. But 
Good still persevered, saying, with an approach to cheer¬ 
fulness, that it was better than doing nothing. 
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‘I say, you fellows,’ he said presently, in a constrained 
sort of voice, ‘come here.’ 

Needless to say we scrambled towards him quickly 
enough. 

‘Quatermain, put your hand here where mine is. Now, 
do you feel anything?’ 

' I think I feel air coming up.’ 

‘Now listen.’ He rose and stamped upon the place, 
and a flame of hope shot up in our hearts. It rang hollow. 

With trembling hands I lit a match. I had only tlireo 
left, and we saw that we were in tlie angle of tlie far corner 
of the chamber, a fact that accounted for our not Iiaving 
noticed the hollow sound of the place during our former 
exhaustive examination. As the match burnt we scruti¬ 
nized the spot. There was a join in the solid rock floor, 
and, great heavens! there, let in level with the rock, was 
a stone ring. We said no word, we were too excited, and 
our hearts beat too wildly with hope to allow us to speak. 
Good bad a knife, at the back of which was one of those 
hooks that are made to extract stones from horses’ hoofs. 
He opened it, and scratched round the ring with it. 
Finally he worked it under, and levered away gently for 
fear of breaking the hook. The ring began to move. 
Being of stone it bad not rusted fast in all the centuries 
it had lain there, as would have been the case had it been of 
iron. Presently it was upright. Then he thrust his hands 
into it and tugged with all his force, but nothing budged. 

‘Let me try,’ I said impatiently, for the situation of the 
stone, right in the angle of the corner, was such that it 
was impossible for two to pull at once. I took hold and 
stramed away, but with no results. 

Then Sir Henry tried and failed. 

TaJdi^ the hook again. Good scratched all round the 
crack where we felt the air coming up. 

Now, Curtis,’ he said, ‘tackle on, and put your back 
into It; you are as strong as two. Stop’, and he took off 
a stout black silk handkerchief, which, true to his habits 
of neatness, he still wore, and ran it through the ring; 

Quatennajn, get Curtis round the middle and puU for 

dear life when I give the word. Now: 
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Sir Henry put out all his enormous strength, and Good 
and I did the same, with such power as nature had 
given us. 

‘Heave! heave! it’s giving,’ gasped Sir Henry; and 
I heard the muscles of his great back cracking. Suddenly 
there was a grating sound, then a rush of air, and we were 
all on our backs on the floor with a heavy flag-stone upon 
the top of us. Sir Henry’s strength had done it, and never 
did muscular power stand a man in better stead. 

‘Light a match, Quatermain,’ he said, so soon as we 
had picked ourselves up and got our breath; ‘carefully, 
now.’ 

I did so, and there before us, Heaven be praised I was 
the first step of a stone stair. 

‘Now what is to be done?’ asked Good. 

‘Follow the stair, of course, and trust to Providence.’ 

‘Stop!’ said Sir Henry; ‘Quatermain, get the bit of 
biltong and the water that are left; we may want 
them.’ 

I went, creeping back to our place by the chests for that 
purpose, and as I was coming away an idea struck me. 
We had not thought much of the diamonds for the last 
twenty-four hours or so; indeed, the very idea of diamonds 
was nauseous, seeing wliat tliey had entailed upon us; 
but, reflected I, I may as well pocket some in case wc 
ever should get out of this ghastly hole. So I just put my 
fist into the first chest and filled all the available pockets 
of my old shooting-coat and trousers, topping up—this 
was a happy thought—with a few handfuls of big ones 
out of the third chest. Also, by an afterthought, I stuffed 
Foulata’s basket, which, except for one water-gourd and 
a little biltong, was empty now, with great quantities of 
the stones. 

‘I say, you fellows,’ I sang out, ‘won’t you take some 
diamonds with you? I’ve filled my pockets and the 

basket.’ , , 

‘Oh, come on, Quatermain! and hang the diamonds, 
said Sir Henry. ‘ I hope that I may never see another.’ 

As for Good, he made no answer. He was, I think, 
taking his last farewell of all that was left of the poor girl 
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who had loved him so well. And curious as it may seem to 
you, my reader, sitting at home at case and reflecting on 
the vast, indeed the immeasurable, wealth which we were 
thus abandoning, I can assure you that if you had passed 
some twenty-eight hours with next to nothing to eat and 
drink in that place, you would not have cared to cumber 
yourself with diamonds whilst plunging down into the 
unknown bowels of the earth, in the wild hope of escape 
from an agonizing death. If from the habits of a lifetime 
it had not become a sort of second nature with mo never 
to leave anything worth having behind if there was the 
slightest chance of my being able to carry it away, I am 
sure that I should not have bothered to fill my pockets 
and that basket. 

‘Come on, Quatermain,’ repeated Sir Henry, who was 
already standing on the first step of the stone stair. 
‘Steady! I will go first.’ 

‘ Mind where you put your feet; there may be some 
awful hole underneath,’ i answered. 

‘Much more likely to be another room,’ said Sir Henry, 
while he descended.slowly, counting the steps as he went. 

When he got to ‘fifteen’ he stopped. ‘Here’s the 
bottom,’he said. ‘Thank goodness I Ithinkit' s a passage. 
Follow me down.’ 

Good went next, and I came last, carrying the basket, 
and on reaching the bottom lit one of the two remaining 
matches. By its light we could just see that wo were 
standing in a narrow tunnel, which ran right and left at 
right angles to the staircase we had descended. Before 
we could make out any more, the match burnt my fingers 
and went out. Then arose the delicate question of which 
way to go. Of course it W'as impossible to know what 
the tu^el was, or where it led to, and yet to turn one 
might lead us to safety, and the other to destruction. 
We were utterly perolexed. tiU suddenly it struck Good 

that when I had lit fte match the draught of the passage 
blew the flame to the left. ^ 

JUt us go against the draught,’ he said; ‘air draws 
inwards, not outwaitis/ 

We took this suggestion, and feeling along the wall 
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\\-ith our hands, whilst trying the ground before us at 
every step, we departed from that accursed treasure 
chamber on our terrible quest for life. If ever it should 
be entered again by living man, which I do not think 
probable, he will find tokens of our visit in the open 
chests of jewels, the empty lamp, and the white bones of 
poor Foulata. 

When we had groped our way for about a quarter of an 
hour along the passage, suddenly it took a sharp turn, or 
else was bisected by another, which we followed, only in 
course of time to be led into a third. And so it went on 
for some hours. We seemed to be in a stone labyrinth 
which led nowhere. What all these passages are, of course 
I cannot say, but we thought that they must be the ancient 
workings of a mine, of which the various shafts and adits 
travelled hither and thither as the ore led them. This is 
the only way in which we could account for such a multi¬ 
tude of galleries. 

At length we halted, thorougliiy worn out with fatigue 
and with that hope deferred which maketh the heart sick, 
and ate up our poor remaining piece of biltong and drank 
our last sup of water, for our throats were like lime-kilns. 
It seemed to us that wc had escaped Death in the dark¬ 
ness of the treasure chamber only to meet him in the 
darkness of the tunnels. 

As we stood, once more utterly depressed, I thought 
that I caught a sound, to which I called the attention of 
the others. It was very faint and very far off, but it was 
a sound, a faint, murmuring sound, for the others heard 
it too, and no words can describe the blessedness of it 
after all those hours of utter, awful stillness. ^ ^ 

‘By heaven! it’s running water,’ said Good. ‘Come on. 

Off we started again in the direction from which the 
faint murmur seemed to come, groping our way as before 
alon<T the rocky walls. I remember that I laid down the 
basket full of diamonds, wishing to be rid of its weight, 
but on second thoughts took it up again. One might as 
well die rich as poor, I reflected. As wo went the sound 
became more and more audible, till at last it seemed quite 
loud in the quiet. On, yet on; now we could distinctly 
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make out the unmistakable swirl of rushing water. And 
yet how could there be running water in the bowels of the 
earth? Now we were quite near it, and Good, W'ho was 
leading, swore that he could smell it. 

‘Go gently, Good,’ said Sir Henry; ‘we must be close.’ 
Splash! and a cry from Good. 

He had fallen in. 

‘Good! Good! where are you?’ we shouted, in terrified 
distress. To our intense relief an answer came back in 
a choky voice. 

‘All right; I’ve got hold of a rock. Strike a light to show 
me where you are.’ 

Hastily I lit the last remaining match. Its faint gleam 
discovered to us a dark mass of water running at our feet. 
How wide it was we could not see, but there, some way 
out, was the dark form of our companion hanging on to 
a projecting rock. 

‘Stand clear to catch me,’ sang out Good. ‘I must 
swim for it.’ 

Then we heard a splash, and a great struggle. Another 
minute and he had grabbed at and caught Sir Henry's 
outstretched hand, and we had pulled him up high and 
dry into the tunnel. 

‘ My word 1 ’ he said, between his gasps, ‘ that was touch 
and go. If I hadn’t managed to catch that rock, and 
known how to swim, I should have been done. It runs 
like a mill-race, and I could feel no bottom.’ 

We dared not follow the banks of the subterranean 
river for fear lest we should fall into it again in the dark¬ 
ness. So after Good had rested a while, and w'e had drunk 
our fill of the water, which was sweet and fresh, and 
washed our faces, that needed it sadly, as well as we could, 
we started from the banks of this African Styx, and began 
to retrace our steps along the tunnel, Good dripping un¬ 
pleasantly in front of us. At length we came to another 
gallery leading to our right. 

We may as well take it,’ said Sir Henry wearily; ‘ all 
roads are alike here; we can only go on till we drop.’ 

Slowly for a long, long while, we stumbled, utterly 
exhausted, along tiiia new tunnel, Sir Henry now 
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leading the way. Again I thought of abandoning that 
basket, but did not. 

Suddenly he stopped, and we bumped up against him. 

‘Look!’ he whispered, ‘is my brain going, or is that 
light?’ 

We stared mth all our eyes, and there, yes, there, far 
cahead of us, was a faint, glimmering spot, no larger than 
a cottage window pane. It was so faint that I doubt if 
any eyes, except those which, like ours, had for days 
seen nothing but blackness, could have perceived it at all. 

With a gasp of hope we pushed on. In five minutes 
tliere was no longer any doubt; it was a patch of faint 
light. A minute more and a breath of real live air was 
fanning us. On we struggled. All at once the tuimel 
narrowed. Sir Henry went on his knees. Smaller yet it 
grew, till it was only the size of a large fox’s earth—it was 
earth now, mind you; the rock had ceased. 

A squeeze, a struggle, and Sir Henry was out, and so 
was Good, and so was I, dragging Foulata’s basket after 
me: and there above us were the blessed stars, and in our 
nostrils was the sweet air. Then suddenly something 
gave, and we were all rolling over and over through grass 
and buslies and soft, wet soil. 

The basket caught in something, and I stopped. Sitting 
up I halloed lustily. An answering shout came from just 
below, where Sir Henry’s wild career had been chocked 
by some level ground. I scrambled to him, and found him 
unhurt, though breathless. Then we looked for Good. 
A little way off we discovered him also, jammed in a 
forked root. He was a good deal knocked about, but 
soon eame to himself. 

We sat down together, there on the grass, and the 
revulsion of feeling was so great that really I think we 
cried with joy. We had escaped from that awful dungeon, 
which was so near to becoming our grave. Surely some 
merciful Power guided our footsteps to the jackal hole, 
for that is what it must have been, at the termination of 
the tunnel. And see, yonder on the mountains the dawn 
we had never thought to look upon again was blushing 
rosy red. 
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Presently the grey light stole down the slopes, and we 
saw that we were at the bottom, or rather, nearly at the 
bottom, of the vast pit in front of the entrance to the cave. 
Now we could make out the dim forms of the three 
Colossi who sat upon its verge. Doubtless those awful 
passages, along which we had wandered the livelong 
night, had been originally in some way connected with 
the great diamond mine. As for the subterranean river 
in the bowels of the mountain, Heaven only knows what 
it is, or whence it flows, or whither it goes. I, for one, have 
no anxiety to trace its course. 

Lighter it grew, and lighter yet. Wo could see each 
other now, and such a spectacle as we presented I have 
never set eyes on before or since. Gaunt*chceked, 
hollow-eyed wretches, smeared all over with dust and 
mud, bruised, bleeding, the long fear of imminent death 
yet written on our countenances, we were, indeed, a sight 
to frighten the daylight. And yet it is a solemn fact that 
Good’s eye-glass was still fixed in Good’s eye. I doubt 
whether he had ever taken it out at all. Neither the dark¬ 
ness, nor the plunge in the subterranean river, nor the 
roll down the slope, had been able to separate Good and 
bis eye-glass. 


Presently we rose, fearing that our limbs would stifi'en 
if we stopped there longer, and commenced with slow and 
painful steps to struggle up the sloping sides of the great 
pit. For an hour or more wo toiled stes^astly up the blue 
clay, drawing ourselves on by the help of the roots and 
grasses with which it was clothed. But now I had no 


more thought of leaving the basket; indeed, nothing but 

death should have part^ us. 

At last it was done, and we stood by the great road, on 

that side of the pit which is opposite to the Colossi. 

At the side of the road, a hundred yards off, a fire was 

burning in front of some huts, and round the fire were 

figure. We staggered towards them, supporting one 

halting every few paces. Presently one of 

the figures rose, saw us, and fell on to the ground, crying 
out for fear. e > j fa 


Infadoos, Infadoos! it is we, thy friends.’ 
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He rose; he raa to us, staring wildly, and still shaking 
with fear. 

‘Oh, my lords, my lords, it is indeed you come back 
from the dead!—come back from the dead! ’ 

And the old warrior flung himself down before us, and 
clasping Sir Henry’s knees, he wept aloud for joy. 

From King Solomon's Mines. (By permission of Lady 
Haggard and Messrs. Cassell «fe Co.) 
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1859-1930 

EOW THE BRIGADIER SLEW THE FOX 

T N all the great hosts of France there was only one officer 
Xtowardfl whom the English of Wellington s army re¬ 
tained a deep, steady, and unchangeable hatred. There 
were plunderers among the French, and men of violence, 
gamblers, duellists, and ro«&. All these could be forgiven, 
for others of their kidney were to be found among the 
ranks of the English. But one officer of Mass^na’s force 
had committed a crime which was unspeakable, unheard 
of, abominable; only to be alluded to with curses late in 
the evening, when a second bottle had loosened the 
tongues of men. The news of it was carried back to 
England, and country gentlemen who knew little of the 
details of war grew crimson with passion when they heard 
of it, and yeomen of the shires raised freckled fists to 
Heaven and swore. And yet who should be the doer of 
this dreadful deed but our friend the brigadier, fitienne 
Gerard, of the Hussars of Confians, gay-riding, plume- 
tossing, debonair, the darling of the ladies and of the six 
brigades of light cavalry! 

But the strange part of it is that this gallant gentle¬ 
man did this hateful thing, and made himself the most 
unpopular man in the Peninsula, without ever knowing 
that he had done a crime for which there is hardly a name 
amid all the resources of our language. He died of old 
age, and never once in that imperturbable self-confidence 
which adorned or disfigured his character knew that so 
many thousand Englishmen would gladly have hanged 
him with their own hands. On the contrary, he numbered 
t^ adventure among those other exploits which he has 
given to the world, and many a time he chuckled and 
hugged himself as he narrated it to the eager circle who 
gathered round him in that humble cafi where, between 
his dinner and his dominoes, he would tell, amid tears 
and laughter, of that inconceivable Napoleonic past when 
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France, like an angel of wrath, rose up, splendid and 
terrible, before a cowering continent. Let us listen to 
him as he tells the story in his own way and from his own 
point of view. 

You must know, my friends {said he), that it was 
towards the end of the year eighteen hundred and ten 
that I and Massena and the others pushed Wellington 
backwards until we had hoped to drive him and his army 
into the Tagus. But when we were still twenty-five miles 
from Lisbon we found that we were betrayed, for what 
had tins Englishman done but build an enormous line of 
works and forts at a place called Torres Vedras, so that 
even we were unable to get through them! They lay 
across the whole peninsula, and our army was so far from 
home that we did not dare to risk a reverse, and we had 
already learned at Busaco that it was no child’s play to 
fight against these people. What could we do, then, but 
sit down in front of these lines and blockade them to the 
best of our power? There we remained for six months, 
amid such anxieties that Massena said afterwards that 
he had not one hair which was not white upon his body. 
For my own part, I did not worry much about our situa¬ 
tion, but I looked after our horses, who were in great need 
of rest and green fodder. For the rest, we drank the wine 
of the country and passed the time as best we might. 
There was a lady at Santarem—but my lips are sealed. 
It is the part of a gallant man to say nothing, though he 
may indicate that he could say a great deal. 

One day Massena sent for me, and I found him in his 
tent with a great plan pinned upon the table. He looked 
at me in silence with that single piercing eye of his, and 
I felt by his e.xpression that the matter was serious. He 
was nervous and ill at ease, but my bearing seemed to 
reassure him. It is good to be in contact with brave men. 

‘Colonel fitienne Gtod,’ said he, ‘I have always heard 
that you are a very gallant and enterprising officer. 

It was not for me to confirm such a report, and yet it 
would be folly to deny it; so I clinked my spurs together 

and saluted. 
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^You a.r6 also an ^xcellont rider. 

I admitted it. i r i • i 

‘And the best swordsman in the six brigades of Ught 

cavalry.’ - 

Massenawas famous for the accuracy of his information. 
‘Now,’ said he, ‘if you will look at this plan you will 
have no difficulty in understanding what it is that 
I wish you to do. These are the lines of Torres Vedras. 
You will perceive that they cover a vast space, and you 
will realize that the English can only hold a position here 
and there. Once through the lines, you have twenty-five 
miles of open country which lie between them and Lisbon. 
It is very important to me to learn how Wellington .s 
troops are distributed throughout that space, and it is 
my wish that you should go and ascertain.’ 

His words turned me cold. 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘it is impossible that a colonel of Ught 
cavalry should condescend to act as a spy.’ 

He laughed and clapped me on the shoulder. ‘You 
would not be a Hussar if you were not a hothead,’ said 
he. ‘If you will listen you will understand that 1 have 
not asked you to act as a spy. What do you think of that 
horse? ’ 

He had conducted me to the opening of his tent, and 
there was a Chasseur who led up and down a most 
admirable creature. He was a dapple grey, not very tall— 
a Uttle over fifteen hands perhaps—but with the short 
head and splendid arch of the neck which comes with the 
Arab blood. His shoulders and haunches were so mus¬ 
cular, and yet his legs so fine, that it thrilled me with joy 
just to gaze upon him. A fine horse or a beautiful woman, 
I cannot look at them unmoved, even now when seventy 
winters have chilled my blood. You can think how it was 
in the year ’10. 

‘This,’ said Massena, ‘is Voltigeur, the swiftest horse 
m our army. What I desire is that you should start 
to-night, ride round the lines upon the flank, make your 
way acr(^ the enemy’s rear, and return upon the other 
flank, bringing me news of his dispositions. You will wear 
a uniform, and will, therefore, if captured, be safe from 
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the death of a spy. It is probable that you will get through 
the lines unchallenged, for the posts are very scattered. 
Once through, in daylight you can outride anything 
which you meet, and if you keep oS the roads you may 
escape entirely unnoticed. If you have not reported 
yourself by to-morrow night I will understand that you are 
taken, and I will offer them Colonel Petrie in exchange.’ 

Ah, how my heart swelled with pride and joy as I sprang 
into the saddle and galloped this grand horse up and down 
to show the marshal the mastery which I had of him! 
He was magnificent—we were both magnificent, for 
Massena clapped his hands and cried out in his delight. 
It was not I, but he, who said that a gallant beast deserves 
a gallant rider. Then, when for the third time, with my 
panache flying and my dolman streaming behind me, 
I thundered past him, I saw upon his hard old face that 
he had no longer any doubt that he had chosen the man 
for his purpose. I drew my sabre, raised the hilt to my 
lips in salute, and galloped on to my own quarters. 
Already the news had spread that I had been chosen for 
a mission, andmy little rascals came swarmingoutof their 
tents to cheer me. Ah! it brings the tears to my old eyes 
when I think how proud they were of their colonel. And 
I was proud of them also. They deserved a dashing 
leader. 

The night promised to be a stormy one, which was very 
much to my liking. It was my desire to keep my depar* 
ture most secret, for it was evident that if the English 
heard that I had been detached from the army they would 
naturally conclude that something important was about 
to happen. My horse was taken, therefore, beyond the 
picket line, as if for watering, and I followed and mounted 
him there. I had a map, a compass, and a paper of 
instructions from the marshal, and with these in the 
bosom of ray tunic, and a sabre at my side, I set out upon 
my adventure. A thin rain was falling, and there was no 
moon, so you may imagine that it was not very cheerful. 
But my heart was light at the thought of the honour 
which had been done me, and the glory which awaited 
me. This exploit should be one more in that brilliant 
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series which was to change my sabre into a baton. AIi. 
how we dreamed, we foolish fellows, young, and drunk 
with success! Could I have foreseen that night as I rode, 
the chosen man of sixty thousand, that I should spend 
my life planting cabbages on a hundred francs a month! 
Oh, my youth, my hopes, my comrades! But the wheel 
turns and never stops. Forgive me, my friends, for an 
old man has his weakness. 

My route, then, lay across the face of the nigh ground 
of Torres Vedras, then over a streamlet, past a farmhouse 
which had been burned down and was now only a land¬ 
mark, then through a forest of young cork oaks, and so 
to the monastery of San Antonio, which marked the left 
of the English position. Here I turned south and rode 
quietly over the downs, for it was at this point that 
Mass4na thought that it would be most easy for me to 
find my way unobserved through the position. I went 
very slowly, for it was so dark that I could not see my 
hand in front of me. In such cases I leave my bridle loose, 


and let my horse pick its own way. Voltigeur went 
confidently forward, and I was very content to sit upon 
his back, and to peer about me, avoiding every light. 
For three hours we advanced in this cautious way, until 
it seemed to me that I must have left all danger behind 
me. I then pushed on more briskly, for I wished to be in 
the rear of the whole army by daybreak. There are many 
vineyards in these parts which in winter become open 
plains, and a horseman finds few difficulties in his way. 

But Mass^na had underrated the c unni ng of these 
English, for it appears that there was not one line of 
defence, but three, and it was the third which was the 
most formidable, through which I was at that instant 
passing. As I rode, elat^ at my own success, a lantern 
flashed suddenly before me, and I saw the glint of polished 
gun barrels and the gleam of a red coat. 

‘Who goes there?’ cried a voice—such a voice! 
I swerved to the right and rode like a madman, but a 
dozen squirts of fire came out of the darkness, and the 
bullets whizzed all round my ears. That was no new sound 
to me, my friends, though I will not talk like a foolish 
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conscript and say that I have ever liked it. But at least 
it had never kept me from t hinkin g clearly, and so 
I knew that there was nothing for it but to gallop hard 
and try my luck elsewhere. I rode round the English 
picket, and then, as I heard nothing more of them, 
I concluded rightly that I had at last come through 
their defences. For five miles I rode south, striking 
a tinder from time to time to look at my pocket 
compass. And then in an instant—I feel the pang 
once more as my memory brings back the moment— 
my horse, without a sob or stagger, fell stone dead 
beneath me! 

1 had not known it, but one of the bullets from that 
infernal picket had passed through his body. The gallant 
creature had never winced nor weakened, but had gone 
wliile life was in him. One instant I was secure on the 
swiftest, most graceful horse in Massena’s army. The 
next he lay upon his side, worth only the price of his hide, 
and I stood there that most hopeless, most ungainly of 
creatures, a dismounted Hussar. What could I do with 
my boots, my spurs, my trailing sabre? I was far inside 
the enemy’s lines. How could I hope to get back again? 
I am not ashamed to say that I, fitienne Gerard, sat upon 
my dead horse and sank my face in my hands in my de¬ 
spair. Already the first streaks were whitening in the east. 
In half an hour it would be light. That I should have won 
ray way past every obstacle, and then at last this instant 
be left at the mercy of my enemies, my mission ruined, 
and myself a prisoner—was it not enough to break a sol¬ 
dier’s heart? 

But courage, my friends! We have these moments of 
weakness, the bravest of us; but I have a spirit like a slip 
of steel, for the more you bend it the higher it springs. 
One spasm of despair, and then a brain of ice and a heart 
of fire. All was not yet lost. I, who had come through 
BO many hazards, would come through this one also. 
I rose from my horse and considered what had best 
be done. 

And first of all it was certain that I could not get back. 
Long before I could pass the lines it would be broad day- 
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light. I must hide myself for the day, and devote the 
next night to my escape. I took the saddle, holsters, and 
bridle from my poor Voltigeur, and I concealed them 
among some bushes, so that no one finding him could 
know that he was a French horse. Then, leaving him 
lying there, I wandered on in search of some place 
where I might be safe for the day. In every direction 
I could see camp fires upon the sides of the hills, and 
already figures had begun to move around them. I must 
hide quickly or I was lost. But where was I to hide? It 
was a vineyard in which I found myself, the poles of the 
vines still standing, but the plants gone. There was no 
cover there. Beside, I should want some food and water 
before another night had come. I hurried wildly onwards 
through the waning darkness, trusting that chance would 
be my friend. And I was not disappointed. Chance is 
a woman, my friends, and she has her eye always upon 
a gallant Hussar. 

Well, then, I stumbled through the vineyard, some¬ 
thing loomed in front of me, and I came upon a great 
square house with another long, low building upon one 
side of it. Three roads met there, and it was easy to see 
that this was the posoda, or wine-shop. There was no 
light in the windows, and everything was dark and silent, 
but, of course, I knew that such comfortable quarters 
were certainly occupied, and probably by some one of 
importance. I have learned, however, that the nearer the 
danger may really be the safer the place, and so I was 
by no means inclined to trust myself away from this 
shelter. The low building was evidently the stable, and 
into this I crept, for the door was unlatched. The place 
was full of bullocks and sheep, gathered there, no doubt, 
to be out of the clutches of marauders. A ladder led to 
a loft, and up this I climbed, and concealed myself very 
snugly among some bales of hay upon the top. This loft 
had a small open window, and I was able to look down 
upon the front of the inn and also upon the road. Then 
I crouched and waited to see what would happen. 

T evident that I had not been mistaken when 

1 had thought that this might be the quarters of some 
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person of importance. Shortly after daybreak an English 
light dragoon arrived with a dispatch, and from then 
onwards the place was in a turmoil, officers continually 
riding up and away. Always the same name was upon 
their lips : ‘Sir Stapleton—^ir Stapleton.’ It was hard 
for me to lie there with a dry moustache and watch the 
great flagons which were brought out by the landlord to 
these English officers. But it amused me to look at their 
fresh-coloured, clean-shaven, careless faces, and to 
wonder what they would think if they knew that so 
celebrated a person was lying so near to them. And then, 
as I lay and watched, I saw a sight which filled me with 
surprise. 

It is incredible the insolence of these English! What 
do you suppose Milord Wellington had done when he 
found that Mossena had blockaded him and that he could 
not move his army? I might give you many guesses. You 
might say that he had raged, that he had despaired, that he 
had brouglit his troops together and spoken to them about 
glory and the fatherland before leading them to one last 
battle. No, Milord did none of these things. But he sent 
a fleet ship to England to bring him a number of fox-dogs, 
and he with his officers settled himself down to chase the 
fox. It is true what I tell you. Behind the lines of Torres 
Vedras these mad Englishmen made the fox-chase three 
days in the week. We had heard of it in the camp, and 
now I myself was to see that it was true. 

For, along the road which I have described, there came 
these very dogs, thirty or forty of them, white and brown, 
each with its tail at the same angle, like the bayonets of 
the Old Guard. My faith, but it was a pretty sight! And 
behind and amidst them there rode three men with 
peaked caps and red coats, whom I understood to bo the 
hunters. After them came many horsemen with uniforms 
of various kinds, stringing along the road in twos and 
threes, talking togetlier and laughing. They did not seem 
to be going above a trot, and it appeared to me that it 
must indeed be a slow fox which they hoped to catch. 
However, it was their affair, not mine, and soon they 
had all passed my window and were out of sight. I waited 
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and I watched, ready for any chance which might 
offer. 

Presently an officer, in a blue uniform not unlike that 
of our flying artillery, came cantering down the road— 
an elderly, stout man he was, with grey side-whiskers. 
He stopped and began to talk with an orderly officer of 
dragoons, who waited outside the inn, and it was then 
that I learned the advantage of the English which had 
been taught me. I could hear and understand all that 
was said. 

‘Where is the meet?’ said the officer, and I thought 
that he was hungering for his bifstek. But the other 
answered him that it was near Altara, so I saw that it 
was a place of which he spoke. 

‘You are late, Sir George,’ said the orderly. 

'Yes, I had a court-martial. Has Sir Stapleton Cotton 
gone?’ 

At this moment a window opened, and a handsome 
young man in a very splendid uniform looked out of it. 

‘Hallo, Murray!’ said he. ‘These cursed papers keep 
me, but I will be at your heels.’ 

‘ Very good, Cotton. I am late already, so I will ride on.’ 
‘You might order my groom to bring round my horse,’ 
said the young general at the window to the orderly below, 
while the other went on down the road. 

The orderly rode away to some outlying stable, and 
then in a few minutes there came a smart English groom 
with a cockade in his hat, leading by the bridle a horse— 
and, oh, my friends, you have never known the perfection 
to which a horse can attain until you have seen a first- 
class English hunter. He was superb: tall, broad, strong, 
yet as graceful and agile as a deer. Coal black he was 
in colour, and his neck, and his shoulder, and his quarters, 
and his fetlocks—how con I describe him all to you ? The 
8\m shone upon him as on polished ebony, and he raised 
his hoofs in a little playful dance so lightly and prettily, 
while he tossed his mane and whinnied with impatience. 
Never have I seen such a mixture of strength and beauty 
Md grace. I had often wondered how the English Hussars 
had managed to ride over the Chasseurs of the Guards in 
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the affair at Astorga, but I wondered no longer when 
I saw the English horses. 

There was a ring for fastening bridles at the door of the 
inn, and the groom tied the horse there while he entered 
the house. In an instant I had seen the chance which Fate 
had brought to me. Were I in that saddle I should be 
better off than when I started. Even Voltigeur could not 
compare with this magnificent creature. To think is to 
act with me. In one instant I was down the ladder and 
at the door of the stable. The next I was out, and the 
bridle was in my hand. I bounded into the saddle. 
Somebody, the master or the man, shouted wildly behind 
me. What cared I for his shouts! I touched the horse 
with my spurs, and he bounded forward with such 
a spring that only a rider like myself could have sat him. 
I gave him his head and let him go—it did not matter to 
me where, so long as we left this inn far behind us. He 
thundered away across the vineyards, and in a very few 
minutes I had placed miles between myself and my pur¬ 
suers. They could no longer tell, in that wild country, in 
which direction I had gone. I knew that I was safe, and 
so, riding to the top of a small hill, I drew my pencil and 
note-book from my pocket, and proceeded to make plans 
of those camps which I could see, and to draw the outline 
of the country. 

He was a dear creature upon whom I sat, but it was 
not easy to draw upon his back, for every now and then 
his two ears would cock, and he would start and quiver 
with impatience. At first I could not understand this 
trick of his, but soon I observed that he only did it when 
a peculiar noise—' Yoy, yoy, yoy! ’—came from some¬ 
where among the oak woods beneath us. And then sud¬ 
denly this strange cry changed into a most terrible 
screaming, with the frantic blowing of a horn. Ii^tantly 
he went mad—this horse. His eyes blazed. His mane 
bristled. He bounded from the earth and bounded again, 
twisting and turning in a frenzy. My pencil flew one way 
and my note-book another. And then, as I looked down 
into the valley, an extraordinary sight met my eyes. 
The hunt was streaming down it. The fox I could not 
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see, but the dogs were in full cry, their noses down, their 
tails up, so close together that they might have been one 
great yellow and wWte moving carpet. And behind them 
rode the horsemen—my faith, what a sight! Consider 
every type which a great army could show; some in hunt¬ 
ing dress, but the most in uniforms; blue dragoons, red 
dragoons, red-trousered hussars, green riflemen, artillery¬ 
men, gold-slashed lancers, and most of all red, red, red, 
for the infantry officers rode as hard as the cavalry. Such 
a crowd, some well mounted, some ill, but all fl3nng along 
as best they might, the subaltern as good as the general, 
jostling and pushing, spurring and driving, with every 
thought thrown to the winds save that they should have 
the blood of this absurd fox! Truly, they are an extra¬ 
ordinary people, the English! But I had little time to 
watch the hunt or to marvel at these islanders, for of all 
these mad creatures the very horse upon which I sat was 
the maddest. You understand that he was himself 
a hunter, and that the crying of these dogs was to him 
what the call of a cavalry trumpet in the street yonder 
would be to me. It thrilled him. It drove him wild. 
Again and again he bounded into the air, and then, 
seizing the bit between his teeth, he plunged down the 
slope, and galloped after the dogs. I swore, and tugged, 
and pulled, but I was powerless. This English general 
rode his horse with a snaffle only, and the beast had 
a mouth of iron. It was useless to pull him back. One 
might as well try to keep a Grenadier from a wine-bottle, 
I gave it up in despair, and, settling down in the saddle, 
I prepared for the worst which could befall. 

What a creature he was I Never have I felt such a horse 
betwe^ my knees. His great haunches gathered under 
him with every stride, and he shot forward ever faster 
and faster, stretched like a greyhound, while the wind 
beat in my face and whistled past my ears. I was wearing 
0^ undr^ jacket, a uniform simple and dark in itself— 
though some figures give distinction to any uniform— 
and I had taken the precaution to remove the long 
jwnocAc from my busby. The result was that, amidst the 
“fixture of costumes in the hunt, there was no reason why 
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mine should attract attention, or why these men, whose 
thoughts were all witli the chase, should give any heed to 
me. The idea that a French officer might be riding with 
them was too absurd to enter their minds. I laughed as 
I rode, for, indeed, amid ail the danger, there was some¬ 
thing of comic in the situation. 

I have said that the hunters were very unequally 
mounted, and so, at the end of a few miles, instead of 
being one body of men, like a charging regiment, they 
were scattered over a considerable space, the better riders 
well up to the dogs, and the others trailing away behind. 
Now, I was as good a rider as any, and my horse was the 
best of them all, and so you can imagine that it was not 
long before he carried me to the front. And when I saw 
the dogs streaming over the open, and the red-coated 
huntsmen behind them, and only seven or eight horsemen 
between us, then it was that the strangest thing of all 
happened, for I, too, went mad—I, fitienne Gerard! In 
a moment it came upon me, this spirit of sport, this desire 
to excel, this hatred of the fox. Accursed animal—should 
ho then defy me? Vile robber, his hour was come I Ah, it 
is a great feeling, this feeling of sport, my friends, this 
desire to trample the fox under the hoofs of your horse. 
I have made the fox-chase with the English. I have also, 
as I may tell you some day, fought the box-fight with the 
Bustler, of Bristol. And I say to you that this sport 
is a wonderful thing—full of interest as well as mad¬ 
ness. 

The farther we went the faster galloped my horse, and 
soon there were but three men as near the dogs as I wa.s. 
All thought or fear of discovery had vanished. My brain 
throbbed, my blood ran hot—only one thing upon earth 
seemed worth living for, and that was to overtake this 
infernal fox. I passed one of the horsemen—a Hussar like 
myself. There were only two in front of me now—the one 
in a black coat, the other the blue artilleryman whom 
I had seen at the inn. His grey whiskers streamed in the 
wind, but he rode magnificently. Fora mile or more we 
kept in this order, and then, as we galloped up a steep 
slope, my lighter weight brought me to the front. I passed 
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them both, and when I reached the crown I was riding 
level with the little, hard-faced English huntsman. In 
front of us were the dogs, and then, a hundred paces 
beyond them, was a brown wisp of a thing, the fox itself, 
stretched to the uttermost. The sight of him ^ed my 
blood. ‘Aha, we have you then, assassin!’ I cried, and 
shouted my encouragement to the huntsman. I waved 
my hand to show him that there was one upon whom he 
could rely. 

And now there were only the dogs between me and my 
prey. These dogs, whose duty it is to point out the game, 
were now rather a hindrance than a help to us, for it was 
hard to know how to pass them. The huntsman felt the 
difficulty as much as I, for he rode behind them and could 
make no progress towards the fox. He was a swift rider, 
but wanting in enterprise. For my part, I felt that 
it would be unworthy of the Hussars of Conflans if I could 
not overcome such a difficulty as this. Was Etienne 
Gerard to be stopped by a herd of fox-dogs? It was 
absurd. I gave a shout and spurred my horse. 

‘Hold hard, sir! Hold hard!’ cried the huntsman. 

He was uneasy for me, this good old man, but I 
reassured him by a wave and smile. The dogs opened 
in front of me. One or two may have been hurt, 
but what would you have? The egg must be broken 
for the omelette. 1 could hear the huntsman shout* 
ing his congratulations behind me. One more effort, 
and the dogs were all behind me. Only the fox was in 
front. 


Ah, the joy and pride of that moment! To know that 
I had beaten the English at their own sport. Here were 
three hundred all thirsting for the life of this animal, and 
yet it was I who was about to take it. I thought of my 
comrades of the light cavalry brigade, of my mother, of 
the Emperor, of France. I had brought honour to each 
Md all. Every instant brought me nearer to the fox. 
ihe moment for action had arrived; so I unsheathed my 
sabre. I waved it in the air, and the brave English all 
shouted behind me. 

Only then did I understand how difficult is this fox* 
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chase, for one may cut again and again at the creature 
and never strike him once. He is small, and turns quickly 
from a blow. At every cut I heard those shouts of en¬ 
couragement behind me, and they spurred me to yet 
another eSort. And then, at last the supreme moment of 
my triumph arrived. In the very act of turning I caught 
him fair with such another back-handed cut as that 
with which I killed the aide-de-camp of the Emperor 
of Russia. He flew into two pieces, his head one 
way and his tail another. I looked back and waved the 
blood-stained sabre in the air. For the moment I was 
exalted—superb! ' < A 

Ah 1 How I should have loved to have waited to have 
received the congratulations of these generous enemies. 
There were fifty of them in sight, and not one of them 
who was not waving his hand and shouting. They are 
not really such a phlegmatic race, the English. A gallant 
deed in war or in sport will always warm their hearts. 
As to the old huntsman,he was the nearest to me, and I could 
see with my own eyes how overcome he was by what he 
had seen. He was like a man paralysed—his mouth open, 
his hand, with outspread fingers, raised in the air. For 
a moment my inclination was to return and embrace him. 
But already the call of duty was sounding in my ears, and 
these English, in spite of all the fraternity which exists 
among sportsmen, would certainly have made me 
prisoner. There was no hope for my mission now, and 
I had done all that I could do. I could see the lines of 
Massena’s camp no very great distance off, for, by a lucky 
chance, the chase had taken us in that direction. I turned 
from the dead fox, saluted with my sabre, and galloped 
away. 

But they would not leaye me so /easily, these gallant 
huntsmen. I was the fox now, and the chase swept 
bravely over the plain. It was only at the moment when 
I started for the camp that they could have known that 
I was a Frenchman, and now the whole swarm of them 
were at my heels. We were within gunshot of our pickets 
before they would halt, and then they stood in knots and 
would not go away, but shouted and waved their hands 
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at me. No, I will not think that it was in enmity. Rather 
would I fancy that a glow of admiration ^ed their 
breasts, and that their one desire was to embrace 
the stranger who had carried himself so gallantly and 
well. 

’SToraTheAdventuresojBrigadierGirard. (Bypermission 
of the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. John 
Murray.) 
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